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Art. lL—SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PENITENTIARY 
SYSTE M.—By Dr. Francis Devay.* 


Society, Which is under obligations to provide corporeal 
nourishment for those whom it sees suffering from hunger, 
and to cure physical ills, ought, likewise, to assume the cure of 
moral ills. As there exist social institutioms, in which health 
of body is restored to those who have lost it, so there ought, 
with equai propriety, to be found in the world, institutions in 
which those guilty of great crimes, hardened criminals, hence- 
forth protected from the contagion of crime, might be restored 
to health of mind and calmness of good sense. This is the 
penitentiary system. A penitentiary ought, unquestionably, to 
represent, in the moral order of things, an idea corresponding 
with that which, in general, we attach to a hospital. Every 
good penitentiary system, founded on the rigorous application 
of the mobile principles of human nature ought to look to a 
combination of particular measures closely united with one ano- 
ther, in order to solve the beautiful problem,—the restoration 
of the perverse man to his natural sentiments and humane 
interests. ‘These measures consist— 





* We have translated these considerations from a work by Dr. Devay, entitled 
“ Hygiene des Familles, ou Du Perfectionnement Physique et Moral de l’ Homme.” 
2 vols: Paris, 1845.—They will commend themselves to all impartial readers. 
—While they show the preference to which the separate system is entitled, they do 
not conceal evils incident to it, nor the means for preventing them.—L£d. Jour 
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1. In withdrawing him from the influence of the modifica- 
tions in the midst of which he has lived, before and during the 
performance of his criminal deeds. 

2. In withdrawing him, also, during the period of his deten- 
tion, from all corrupting influences. 

3. In making his physical treatment harmonize with physi- 
ological laws. 

4. Finally, in his moral treatment being in conformity with 
the laws which govern his psychological nature. 

Too long was it believed that harshness and brutality were 
indispensible, in order to tame those ferocious natures, mould- 
ed in crime and debauchery ; too long was it believed that the 
dungeon could not be too dark, the bread too black, the treat- 
ment too harsh for these men endowed with such evil energy. 
What was expected to be gained by this law of retaliation? 
They could only hope, at the most, for a pause in the war of 
extermination which criminals have declared against their fel- 
low men and the social state; but at the same time the feeble 
notions of justice yhich show themselves even in the mind of 
the most ignoble and degraded, were destroyed beyond recove- 
ry. How important is it to watch the feeble glimmer of this di- 
vine spark, in order to light the dark conscience of the guilty. 

Corporeal chastisements, besides their immediate effects on 
the body itself—effects of which we shall speak hereafter, have 
for result the extinguishment in the man on whom they are in- 
flicted, of the sentiment of his own dignity, since he sees it 
compromised before those who have the sad courage to make 
themselves the executors of those inflictions. In order to en- 
force these chastisements in prisons, much must be left to the 
arbitrary will of often unjust and inhuman keepers; and arbi- 
trariness is the curse of prisons.* Justice ought to prevail in 
al] its forms, united to severity, but without cruelty. 

There are two important things to be considered in relation 
to the convict, and these two things make up, in a measure, 





* One of the inspector-generals of the prisons of the kingdom, M. de Laville de 
Mirmont, thus speaks of the effect of arbitrariness on the mind of criminals. “ They 
submit willingly to all that seems to them to be merely severe; but that which ap- 
pears to them to be unjust irritates and excites their indignation.” —(Odservations 
on the Central Houses of Detention—Report to the Minister of Justice, p. 56.) 
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the reality of his existence. First, we should recognize in 
him the individual who has compromised, by his acts, the in- 
terests of another, and who is liable, in consequence, to seclu- 
sion; and then, the being susceptible of a return to goodness and 
duty, under the guidance of a far-seeing and devoted guardian- 
ship. This last point of view, well appreciated in our day, is the 
capital element of the penitentiary system, the pledge of the 
hopes of society, which has been. singularly misled when it 
listened only to the voice of vengeance in its conduct towards 
criminals, in place of the united teachings of religion, science 
and philosophy. 

When society is once secured against the attempts of crimi- 
nals, by their confinement, these persons ought to be severed at 
once, in the penitentiary, from all the habits and modifying 
causes by which their lives were kept in the excitement of de- 
bauch and of evil propensities. In the next place, as in their vi- 
olent and impetuous career they have not had the leisure to 
commune with themselves and to discourse with their con- 
science, the penitentiary ought to offer them a retreat, though a 
severe one, in which tranquillity and silence will allow them, in 
quitting these scenes of long agitation, to meditate on their past 
life, and to deplore its errors. The system of individual isola- 
lion, following confinement, presents these two precious ad- 
vantages: the one resulting from non-contamination ; the other 
placing the individual himself in the most favourable circum- 
stances to work out his own reform. 

Whatever may be said of late, the system of separation 
is the most efficacious to enable a human being to advance 
with great strides towards his moral perfection. Multiplied 
excitement of the senses prevents the performance of al] kinds 
of duty. We can affirm, that, independently of the contagion 
of crime, from which they are protected, these solitary men, 
given up entirely to their conscience, soon turn their thoughts on 
themselves, and by the aid of reflection and a proper apprecia- 
tion of their past conduct, become elevated above all that was 
most vile in their nature. One may introduce here a practical 
fact, of which the author has frequently been a witness. He has 
remarked, that most of the individuals affected with cataract, 


whom he has had occasion to see in large numbers, evince a 
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marked tendency towards good sentiments—those of benevo- 
lence and religion. So far from souring them, this absolute pri- 
vation of light, renders them, in some measure, more affection 
ate; they all, in their speech, gestures and habits evince ami- 
cable feelings; they grasp with tenderness the hands of those 
who attend on them, and are full of patience and resigna- 
tion. When they think they are alone, they give themselves 
up to prayer unceasingly. These facts, which are part of the 
common rule, when well interpreted, bring out, in all its truth, 
this law of our nature, by which the higher sentiments acquire 
increased activity in proportion as we detach ourselves from 
all that is sensual and transitory in our organism. The most 
immoral and degraded being at this time, has, still, infinite 
chances of moralization, when we know how to get posses- 
sion of his nature, to make him forget his particular interests, 
and to place him beyond the reach of whatever can divert 
him from his moral improvement. 

The penitentiary system originated, and is found in the Uni- 
ted States, in two distinct forms:—the one rests on silence; 
the other on individual and separate confinement. The first ori- 
ginated at Auburn, and the second in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Auburn system, which consists in the prisoners 
working together, during the day, under the obligation of si- 
lence, and of separation at night, is the most imperfect: it falls, 
in a measure, into the evils of the old system of repression, by 
the severe penalties which the convicts are made to suffer 
in order to maintain the law of silence.* It is, in a great 
measure, nugatory, owing to the opportunities which it gives 
to the convicts of communication by means of signs; and, 
to all appearances, it will soon be abandoned. As a trial, 
as the first result in a new career, this system will serve much 
to aid us in future experiments. It exhibits the picture of a 
penitentiary system in an inflexible shape; but when we have 
to do with the education of mankind, nothing ought to 
be forced, nothing in extremes; in all there should be pre- 





* In Scotland, [England,] where, at Coldbath fields prison, the Auburn sys- 
tem has been adopted, the chastisements inflicted on account of talking and swear- 
ing, amounted to 5138. The proportion increases every year.—(Rapport sor les 
Penitentiares des Etats-Unis: por M. M. A. Blouet, Paris, 1838, in folio, p. 42. 
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served a just medium. The Auburn system must perish, be- 
cause it chafes human nature, by condemning it to the inac- 
tion of one of the most imperious instincts ; that which enables 
man to hold intercourse with man through the medium of 
speech. Besides, in this it neglects a powerful aid; for, let 
us not forget, that while, at the same time, it is so impor- 
tant to destroy, among convicts, all traces of their former re- 
lations with the world, it is also necessary to create, in a mea- 
sure, around them, a new atmosphere, a new world of pure 
and honourable connections, whose counsels and good words 
may make them forget entirely the fetid quarters in which they 
had been buried. The words of official visitors, chaplains and 
heads of the establishment, will have the more weight, as being 
the only ones which can reach their ears, the only ones to 
which they can give a response. It would be very difficult for 
a being thus situated not to let avowals, presages of a salutary 
repentance, escape him. 

The Philadelphia [Pennsylvania] system consists in the indi- 
vidual and permanent seclusion of the convict, without his 
moving beyond the limits of his cell. It presents the most 
wise and the most rational form, and is, at the same time, the 
most fruitful in practical results. But, without speaking of all 
the modifications of this system, that the future may bring 
about, which is far from furnishing the ideal of the application 
of penitentiary theories, we cannot fail, as physiologists, to 
perceive in it an enormous evil, which, if not promptly re- 
moved, will endanger the whole. 

By inhibiting the convict from any movement outside of his 
cell, this system tramples on the requirements of man’s corpo- 
real nature, as that of Auburn represses certain valuable ten- 
dencies of his moral nature. 

In every penitentiary establishment the treatment of the 
malefactors includes an effort to destroy in them the inspira- 
tions of the genius of evil. It is proposed to restore them to 
society, and to their duties, after having made them undergo a 
complete metamorphosis. But if we do not take into account 
their physiological wants; if inanition and the privation of air 


have enfeebled them, so far from rendering society a service, 
we only add to the weight of its charge. Would there not be 
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something intensely cruel in our witnessing a kind of transfer 
from the penitentiary to the hospital? We cannot work on 
human nature after the ‘fashion of those trainers who make 
themselves masters of a fiery horse by weakening him. 

We must always distinguish those original wants, which 
flow from our organization, from those factitious wants which 
are created by a course of immorality: while we respect 
the former, we can show no compassion for the latter. To 
combine with the principle of isolation, hygienic measures, 
such as are organized in bridewells, would (as recommended 
by some distinguished publicists) complete this great work of 
humanity. M. Fregier* proposes means quite simple, and per- 
fectly compatible with individual seclusion. It is the periodi- 
cal removal of the convicts; that is to say, to require the su- 
perintendents to remove them from their cells, in order to 
allow of their enjoying a walk in a spacious court, or in an 
airy space of sufficient extent. The graduated exercise, adopt- 
ed in this way, says this wise philanthropist, as a principle 
in favor of the convict, and authority given to the proper 
admjnistrative body to suspend this exercise in certain cases, 
to be specified by law, would conciliate, it seems to me, all 
interests—those of humanity at the same time with those of 
offended society. 

The sanitary consequences resulting from such a boon would 
contribute much to dissipate the prejudices, often unjust ones, 
which many persons entertain: against the system of separa- 
tion. They ground their objections on the occurrence of the 
shameful vice of onanism, which seems to multiply its rava- 
ges In penitentiary establishments.t This is, undoubtedly, a 
weighty difficulty; but we believe that, in proportion as 
the prisoners are allowed more freedom of exercise, which 
strengthens their general health, will be the tendency of this 
vice to disappear from among them. We are thus sanguine, 
because we have present in our mind that very important law 
in physiology, and which it is well to advert to on the pre- 





* In his work “Les Classes Dangereuses de la Societé.” 

+ On this point, see the number of the 3lst December, 1859 of the Gazeil?e 
ee oe ed 
MEAICALE CAE Paris. 
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sent occasion; viz., the faculties of human nature have a 
common fund of power, so that one cannot be very active ex- 
cept at the expense of the other. The genital sense is excited 
ina much more terrible manner than usual when man remains 
for a long time in solitude and inactivity. It would seem as if 
what is not exhausted in innervation, or irradiation of nervous 
power on the muscular system, were accumulated in the ge- 
nital apparatus, and excited this latter to an extreme degree. 

The moral and intelligent man may overcome this organic 
impulsion, in part by the power of his will, which is firmer 
and more enlightened; and in part by the cultivation of his 
intellect, which is a source of salutary variety. In the class 
of convicts, on the contrary, every thing powerfully contri- 
butes to the extreme excitement of the genital sense, and to 
aggravate in them the effects of onanism. Nearly all of them 
have greatly abused venereal enjoyments, before entering a 
prison: all of them have been deprived of those aids which 
foster intelligence and the love of meditation. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that, debarred from all kinds of legitimate sti- 
mulants, they throw themselves into the infuriate indulgence of 
this ignoble pleasure, to which inactivity imparts so many at- 
tractions. Adult prisoners, addicted to masturbation, come 
within the same category as those inactive and taciturn chil- 
dren who are so often degraded by onanism. It is not, gene- 
rally, among children of the most indigent class, who give them- 
selves up temporarily to sports that require varied movements 
and efforts, that we meet with the victims of onanism. But it 
Is among those whose senses and minds are surcharged with 
an excitability which their sedentary life offers this means 
of exhausting.* Other circumstances being the same, the la- 
bouring adult is less addicted to venereal pleasures than the 
idle man. Helvetius attributes the lascivious tastes of the 
Asiatics to their idleness, and the indifference of the Canadi- 
ans, [Indians of Canada,] on the score of love, to the fatigues of 
the chase and of fishing. 

So far as we have yet gone, the completion of the cellular 
system must be deduced from a knowledge of the laws of phy- 
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* Derlundes on Onanism De l’ Homme. 
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siology and of hygiene, the latter of which is the application 






























» oi of the former. Nor ought these innovations to furnish, by any 
a mee. means, a text for declamation to those who are afraid that the 
‘, é i. wicked will be treated with too much mildness. The question 
Bh is not, what enjoyments they are to pursue, and how their life 
. ; : in prison is to be made agrecable. It is, rather, first to punish 
Bit them; then, during the period of their imprisonment, to make 
iq i } them useful to themselves, and, afterwards, to the world. The 
§ i great point is to treat them according to their true nature, as 
‘ : men, by exercising their moral faculties and their organs of 
H i relation—brain, senses and locomotive apparatus. 
; The action of the external senses contributes powerfully to- 
i ‘ wards the support of the vital powers, by the salutary excite- 
, @ ment which their exercise imparts to the central organ, that of 
' thought. This excitement of the brain is reflected, and na- 
} } turally repeated on all the other organs, which thus acquire a 
= fresh degree of tone and increase of strength. The external 
{ : senses, independently of the functions peculiar to them, enjoy, 
: then, as a secondary attribute, the advantage of contributing 
; to the support of the vital powers. It is, therefore, proper that 
. Gi we should pay attention to their functions, even in convicts. 
And, besides, penal hygiene, while strengthening the health of 
the prisoner, will be a powerful aid to the means taken for 
| their moral culture. The mind and heart are not well disposed 
| when the health is affected. So soon as the evils which pri- 
| soners endure appear to them to be the results of privations, 
4 to which they are subjected, the penitentiary system, in their 
eyes, ceases to be an engine of moral reform; it is regarded 
; | by them as a long series of tortures, to which society, in a 
= spirit of revenge, condemns them.* 
: ; We have pointed out, in another place, the error and the 
; | danger of confounding criminals with the insane; yet, we 
i ought not to reject all analogies, when they are of an encou- 


raging kind, and especially when they are practical. Now we 
begin to see that, among the insane, the intellect and the pas- 
sions cannot be brought back to their natural type without the 





FE * Consult, on this subject, the memoir of Dr. Coindet, on the penitentiary of 
Geneva.—(Ann. d’ Hyg. Pub. et de Med. Leg. 1838.) 
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aid of moral treatment; and that this mode of treatment, which 
consists in the rational employment of means, acting directly 
on the intellect and the feelings of the insane, is the only one 
which exerts a direct influence over the symptoms of insani- 
ty.* It is by means of an emotion or passion, newly awa- 
kened, that we succeed in breaking up the delirious ravings of 
the maniac; and, with the aid of a firm and sustained will, 
that we succeed in curing the hallucination. 

Would it not be possible for us to turn some of these views 
to account, for obtaining an amendment of the convict in the 
penitentiary! Would it not be useful to discover in his soul 
the germ, not yet destroyed, of pure and honest emotions, to 
cause it to germinate in a fitting manner, and to bring back his 
conscience to the correct standard? This question will pro- 
hably be solved in time. We ought to add, before conclud- 
ing these observations, that the penitentiary system is, and for 
along time will be, in a state of infancy. If it is earnestly 
desired to make it a salutary instrument of social education, 
we must interrogate hygiene for the purpose. It is hygiene 


that can indicate the most fitting spots for the erection of peni- 


tentiaries, the kind of focd to be given, what kinds of exercise 
ought to be taken by the prisoners.—All these are grave ques- 
tions. 


The views of prison discipline, and especially of prison hygiene, ad- 
vanced by Dr. Devay, coming, as they do, from an intelligent and learned 
physician, who has no doctrinal or partisan bias on the general subject, me- 
rita careful study. 

Dr. Devay, it will be seen, expresses his decided preference for the sepa- 
rate system of imprisonment for crime; but this preference is not uncondi. 
tional. He indicates some of the dangers to which prolonged seclusion, 
with separation exposes tie convict; and, at the same time, suggests a re- 
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medy. He does not believe that the system is perfect, nor, on the othe: 
hand, is he afraid that a recommendation of modifications and salutary 
changes imply a want of faith in its great principles, and in their ultimate 
success, When applied with the wisdom which ought to guide the parties 
entrusted with carrying them into practical operation. Let us, here at 


home, imitate the French author, and, just in proportion to the depth of 








* See the work of Dr. Leret—(Le Trailement Moral de la Folie, 1840.) 
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our convictions in favor of the separate system, manifest our exceeding de- 
sire for its success and extension by a sensitive watchfulness over the mi- 
nutest details of its workings, and by our prompt interference in any mis- 
application or abuse. 

Our knowledge in matters of prison discipline, like that of numerous 
other subjects, both of moral and material interests, must be progressive. If 
time works decay, it also brings with it the means of renovation and im- 
provement. In nothing are these remarks more evident than in public hy- 
giene, of the range and bearings of which, until Jately, even men of re- 
puted science and acknowledged learning had but a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance, and the community, in general, was deplorably ignorant. The 
laws of bodily and mental exercise, and the mutual relation of one to the 
other, the vital importance of ventilation, and of ventilation with suitable 
warmth and dryness of the air, and of a proper dietary, have not yet been 
appreciated, so far as to lead to the best regimen in any institution, either 
educational or penal. 

In the government of our penitentiaries, a more accurate knowledge, a 
nicer discrimination is required than in any other institution, for the reason 
that some of the main conditions for health cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, be carried out. When men are deprived of the opportunity of 
free exercise in the open air, and of social intercourse, and the customary 
means of enlivening the mind, and calling its different faculties into 
play ; it becomes the more necessary to determine the substitutes that must 
be granted to them for the privations to which they are subjected. These 
substitutes are not indulgences; they are rights, for which every hnman be- 
ing, however degraded, however criminal he may be, has a claim on society, 
when society assumes the control of his actions, and deprives him of his 
personal liberty. | 

Dr. Devay, in his “ Considerations,’ when speaking of the entire inac- 
tion to which the criminal] in his cell is doomed, would seem not to be aware 
that in the Eastern Penitentiary, and other prisons on the same plan, so far 


? 


as we know, this unfortunate being has the privilege of working at a trade, 
and that he can pass from his cell into a yard, enclosed, indeed, with walls, 
but allowing him to see the blue sky and the sunshine, and imbibe some- 
thing of the genial influence which both can never fail to impart. The 
prisoners in the second tier or story, have not this advantage; but, for 
compensation, they have two cells, one for working, and another for rest 
and sleep. 

The question still comes up, however: Do prisoners, in a penitentiary, 
on the separate system, take exercise enough for their health? Are their 
cells uniformly dry and well ventilated? Is their food adequate to impart 
the requisite nourishment to their frames? Ifthe reply be in the negative, 
to any of these questions, then is there a faulty working of the system, and 
need of reform. 

So, also, it may be asked: Whether the several faculties of the mind— 


its sentiments and its intellect—are successively appealed to, or advocated, 
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after any method adapted to prevent that horrible stagnation of thought and 
apathy of feeling, to which long inaction of the faculties must give rise, and 
which, if allowed to continue for any length of time, must end in insanity. 

In order to prevent this terrible catastrophe, something more is necessary 
than leaving a book or a tract in the prisoner’s cell, or doling out to him a 
few words of common sense consolation, or spiritual advice, at, it may be, 
jong intervals—to him how long! Conversation, and regulated intercourse 
with the benevolent and the intelligent, are necessary to keep his mental 
faculties from rust and decay, just as some out-door exercise, a rapid walk, 
or run round an open ground of some extent, if not brief gymnastic exer- 
cises, is necessary to preserve his bodily powers from debility and disease. 

Are there any deficiencies on these points in our present discipline, ac- 
cording to the separate system’? If there be such, he is a true friend who 
points them out, as, on the other hand, he who denies their existence, in 
spite of proof, and refuses to amend and rectify them, must be considered 
an enemy, whatever may be his professions to the contrary. 





Arr. IL—CLASSIFICATION AND SEPARATION COMPARED. 


Under this head we give a place to some statements and 


reflections in the Edinburgh Review, for July, 1849. The 


article itself has for its running title, “ Transportation as it 
now is.” The main topic is not one in which our readers have 
an immediate interest; and therefore we do not deem it ne- 
cessary to introduce it to their notice. 

The reviewer draws the distinction, too often overlooked 
both in Great Britain and the United States, between separate 
and solitary confinement. He explains the reason of the tena- 
city with which so many still adhere to the faulty system of 
classification, which, though plausible when first presented, 
cannot bear the test of experience. The several objections to 
the separate system are well met, and their nullity shown by 
the reviewer. 

To one position, laid down with some emphasis—the limited 


period to which separate confinement should be carried—we 
do not look for the assent of our friends on this side of the 
water. It must be remembered, that, in England, full trials 
have not yet been made of separate imprisonment for long 
periods; and that the time now assigned as an average is only 
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part of the entire punishment of the convict. Still, the vast 
importance of the subject must dispose us to listen-with-the- 
greatest interest to all the arguments and facts that may be 
brought to bear on its elucidation. 


The plan which the present government have finally deter- 
mined on pursuing towards convicts sentenced to transporta- 
tion, consists of four distinct parts; in each of which it is in- 
tended to combine punishment with reformation. Ist. Sepa- 
rate confinement. 2d. Compulsory labor in England, or within 
such a moderate distance from home as shall be consistent 
with exact supervision. 38d. Deportation to a distant colony. 
4th. Partial restraint in the colony. These stages comprise 
every sort of punishment which has ever been included in the 
idea of transportation; and each is so to be carried into effect, 
as to embrace every agency which a government can direct 
towards the amendment of criminals, and to exclude, as far as 
man can exclude, the operation of corrupting influences. 

The Separate and Solitary Systems.—We proceed to notice 
each of these stages of punishment in their order, beginning 
with confinement on what is termed the separate system. 
For the information of our general readers, we may here ex- 
plain the distinction between the separate and the solitary sys- 
tems. The prisoner has, in each case, a cell to himself; but 
the aim of the latter system is to cut him off from all human 
intercourse, even with his keepers; of the former, merely to 
prevent him from communicating with his fellow-prisoners. 
The latter withholds occupation, and, in some instances, even 
exercise and light; the former seeks to cultivate the mental and 
bodily faculties, and to counteract, by frequent intercourse with 
the chaplain, schoolmaster, trades’ instructors, and other offi- 
cers of the prison, the depressing effects of solitude. Hitherto, 
the master-evil of imprisonment has arisen from the aggrega- 
tion of criminals. Whenever these unhappy beings are asso- 
ciated together, a moral fermentation seems to take place in 
the whole mass; vice is engendered with incredible quickness 
and painful intensity; the leaven of guilt leavens the whole 
lump ; the less depraved are soon deteriorated to the level of the 
worst, and forms of wickedness before unheard of gradually 
appear. ‘To a man exposed to this noxious influence amend- 
ment is impossible: a convict’s own expression was, ‘it is no 
use trying to repent here.’ The precepts of religion fall un- 
heeded on the heart; relaxation leads to more audacious guilt, 
and an increase of severity to hardness and desperation. From 
the universal perception of this evil, there has proceeded a va- 
riety of attempts to remedy it. The solitary system and the 
silent system have both been tried; but they call for no re- 
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mark, as they have been abandoned, or are falling fast into 
disrepute. 

The Classification System.—But the classification system, 
with various modifications, still retains its ground, and is ex- 
tensively used in England—not so much on account of its fan- 
cied efficacy when compared with the separate system, as on 
account of its presumed cheapness. Accordingly, a number 
of persons still contend that the principle of classification, if 
not so perfect as that of separation, is yet sufficiently good for 
the purpose, and, therefore, for reasons of economy, ought to 
be adopted. Unfortunately the country has gone to a very 
great expense in building prisons adapted to this principle. 
When, about thirty years ago, attention was much directed to 
the improvement of our gaols, it was believed, and on high 
authority, that classification would effect every thing that could 
be desired in the way of reformatory punishment; and _ per- 
sons who had been witnesses of the horrors of the old system 
were so impressed with the comparative superiority of classifi- 
cation, that they did not anticipate the possibility of any fur- 
ther improvement. Such being the deliberate opinion of those 
who guided the public mind, the principle of classification was 
made the basis of the act 4 Geo. 4. c. 46, which was passed in 
1823, and under the powers of which a vast number of our 
modern gaols have been erected. The expenditure has been 
so enormous, that it is natural there should be an extreme in- 
disposition to review the question. Consequently, classification 
still continues to be tried in every way and under all conditions, 
and finds numerous, if not disinterested, advocates. But con- 
siderations of economy must not be allowed to mislead us as 
to facts, nor may we shut our eyes against the truth. We are 
constrained to believe that classification, however careful and 
minute, excepting, of course, the mere separation of the sexes, 
has always been, and must always be, insufficient to meet the 
evil; and that to hope by classification to remedy the mischiefs 
springing from aggregation of criminals, is a pure delusion. 
The practicability of useful classification necessarily depends 
upon our having some test by which we can ascertain the 
moral condition of prisoners, and so divide them into classes 
accordingly. But such a test cannot be found. The sentence 
is no test, the crime is no test. An untried debtor may be 
more demoralised and polluted than a convicted murderer, and 
ten thousand times more injurious to his associates. While 
these difficulties remain, and until we can, by intuition, ascer- 
tain the motives and dispositions of others, classification not 
only will fail partially, but will fail wholly, to effect the object 
for which it is resorted to. 

The futility of attempts at classification is so universally 
agreed upon among all competent observers, that we feel we 
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need not go over the ground, already* carefully traversed by 
Mr. Field; nor reproduce the testimony of MM. de Beaumont 
and de Tocqueville, after examining the prison discipline of the 
United States,—nor the equivalent statement of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1832—nor that of the Surveyor 
General of prisons, Colonel Jebb, in his report of 1847. In- 
stead of being surprised at such instances of systematic con- 
tamination as Captain O’Brien met with in the gaol] at Coven. 
try, in Nottingham town prison, and Boston prison, and which 
he has exposed in the last Report of the Prison Inspectors, we 
are satisfied that, so far from being exceptional cases, they 
must constantly and inevitably occur whenever classification is 
in use. 

The Separate System.—It is really unnecessary, at the pre- 
sent day, to accumulate evidence on the utter inefficacy of 
classification; while it is indisputable that the separate system 
can be open to none of these disadvantages. It presents a so- 
lution of the great problem of combining concentration with 
separation. By concentration, the power is obtained of en- 
forcing efficient discipline, of giving industrial teaching, intel- 
lectual education, and religious instruction; by separation, the 
evils of aggregation are entirely avoided, mutual demoralisa- 
tion is rendered impossible, and the necessary prison regula- 
tions may be carried into effect without frequent and irritating 
punishment—without creating fresh temptations to disobedi- 
ence, and a new catalogue of offences. 

The separate system is not only a better system than clas- 
sification, in preventing evil, but the punishment is far more 
severe. Besides the restraint of imprisonment, there is the 
additional suffering occasioned by solitude, which, to crimi- 
nals, is peculiarly distasteful. ‘The reformatory character of 
such a gaol (says Jgnotus) is, to such persons, an object of real 
terror.’ The principle of classification has been so generally 
surrendered, that the argument has of late been confined to 
raising objections against the working of the separate system. 
The first is of a negative kind; it is affirmed that the separate 
system is not reformatory. This is to misstate the case. It Is 
not contended that any mode of imprisonment is, in itself, re- 
formatory. Ifa bad man could be converted into a good man 





* We would refer those who entertain any doubt on this point, to the second 
and third chapters of Mr. Field’s valuable work. Indeed Mr. Field has collected 
so many facts and weighty opinions on the various questions connected with im- 
prisonment, and illustrated them so well by his own experience at Reading Gaol, 
that we can strongly recommend his book to the notice of our readers. In what- 
ever respects we may differ from Captain Maconochie and Mr. Pearson, we beg to 
assure them also, that we are very thankful to them for the interest they manifest 
in the solution of these painful problems. 
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by the simple expedient of shutting him up in a cell by himself, 
criminal legislation would indeed be an easy task. The utmost 
that is claimed for the system of separation is, that it is an aux- 
ijliary agency, and that it renders reformation possible. It 
breaks off evil habits and evil associations. It combines labor 
and moral teaching. It prepares the way for the only direct 
reformatory agency which it is given to human beings to use 
towards each other—instruction in religion by good men, wor- 
thy to be its representatives, and whose lives are a witness to 
its truth and power. 

It is almost superfluous to argue, that the ground in which 
the seed of gocd is to be sown, ought to be, in some degree, 
prepared for its reception. For this purpose, it is a great ad- 
vantage that we are able to remove the prisoner from daily 
temptation and encouragement in evil; that, by solitude, we 
can sober the mind from the intoxicating excitement of a vi- 
cious life; and, by moderate diet, lower the tone of the physi- 
cal frame, and subdue the violence of the animal appetites. In 
such a condition, the man becomes susceptible to moral and 
religious impressions; even real penitence may be felt. It is 
quite possible that the repentance may be short, and weak 
against future temptations ; but still it is of unspeakable impor- 
tance. How shall we hope to realise the end, if we despise 
the beginning? Is the flame to be kindled, if we, by our per- 
verse legislation, systematically quench the smoking flax? In- 
stead of turning back to count the cost of the first step, shall 
we not rather go on with the good work ? 

The more positive objections to the system, as practised in 
the model prison at Pentonville, are the comforts enjoyed, 
under it, by the prisoners, compared with the privations of the 
honest labourer; while, somewhat in contradiction to this al- 
legation, its restraints at the same time are denounced, for 
being so severe as to break down the body and mind, and lead 
to disease and insanity. It is the less necessary to go at any 
length into these objections at present, since this part of the case 
has been effectually disposed of in a recent number (163) of the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ But we must say a word or two for our- 
selves, 

We are shown the picture of the Dorsetshire peasant, 
sround down by ceaseless labor, with insufficient food, scanty 
clothing, little fuel, a miserable cottage, and a half-starved fa- 
mily: contrasted with this is the Pentonville prisoner—in a 
comfortable cell, with plenty of food, abundance of clothing, 
artificial warmth and ventilation, medical attendance, easy 
work, and a schoolmaster to teach him. The unanswerable 
reply to all such objections is the statement of the fact,—and 
that it is a fact is proved by actual experiment,—that all these 
aids are absolutely required, to enable the prisoner to bear his 
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punishment. The point to be ascertained was this :—a man 
being under confinement in air of a certain temperature, and 
having to perform a certain amount of work, what is the small- 
est quantity of food which will support him in health? To 
decide this question, a series of experiments was undertaken, 
and five different dietaries were in succession adopted. 

Under the first dietary, which was the lowest, no less than 
80 per cent. of the prisoners suffered a serious loss of weight 
and strength. The second dietary was then tried, by which 
the prisoners received an increased quantity of bread: under 
its operation the debilitude and lassitude continued; but the 
loss of weight was not so great as before, and the per-centage 
of the prisoners affected by it was reduced to 48. Under the 
third dietary, the meat was increased, and the bread diminished 
back to the quantity allowed in the first dietary : the result of 
this was to increase the strength; but the men again fell off in 
weight, and continued to do so, anil the loss amounted to 122 
Ibs. per man on 86 per cent. of the whole number. The fourth 
dietary, giving an increased allowance of potatoes, was then 
adopted, and it reduced the per-centage from 86 to 22. And 
the fifth dietary,—the one now in use,—by the addition of a 
small quantity ‘of bread, brought the average loss of weight per 
man to 1 |b. on 16 per cent. * Farther experiments led to the 
confirmation of this scale as the smallest average quantity of 
food on which the prisoners could be maintained in health; 
although they pointed out some curious modifications which 
might ‘be introduced with reference to the age and stature of 
the individuals. It is important, also, to remark, that, on an 
average of 423 prisoners, 37 required extra diet,t even under 
the fullest allowance of food to which we have alluded. 

Now, if it be admitted that a prisoner is sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and not to the loss of health, and that these are 
the results of actual experiments made under the directions of 
such eminent men as Brodie and Ferguson,—we do not sce 
what room is left for argument, or for asserting that the pri- 
soner is too well fed. The amount of his physical comforts 
has been carefully adjusted to his capacity of endurance: if 
diminished, he is found to droop, and the powers of life to fade 
away. So far from the food and accommodation of a prisoner 
being justly an object of envy to the free peasant, the punish- 
ment of imprisonment Is shown in this respect to be carried to 
its maximum; and only to stop short of destroying health. 
The disparity which prevails between the dietaries of different 
prisons, and which may be estimated by the difference in their 
cost, proves nothing except local mismanagement. ‘In one 





* Fifth Report,of the Pentonville Commissioners, p. 13. 
7 Report of Surveyor-General, 1847, p. 121. 
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county jail,’ (says Mr. Field,) ‘it amounts to within a fraction 
of £8, in another it does not exceed £4.’ ; 

The principal ailments which require watching in Penton- 
ville, as well as in all other prisons, are tubercular scrofula and 
consumption, and mental derangement. It is difficult to draw 
any comparison, which can be relied on, between the condi- 
tion of Pentonville prisoners, with regard to mental and bodily 
health, and that of other prisoners, or of criminals at liberty. 
So far as the statistical returns go, the results are much in fa- 
vor of Pentonville; but it should be remembered that the per- 
sons confined there, though criminals, were selected criminals, 
and a large proportion of them came from the country. It is 
remarkable, also, what apparently trivial precautions reduced 
the ratio of disease. The fine dust remaining in the cells, at 
night, was supposed to have increased the cases of consump- 
tion. After proper precautions had been taken to remove it, 
the ratio per 1000 of deaths from consumption, fell from 11.47 
to 4.86. The deaths in Pentonville, in 1847, were only 14 in 
1000. In the Metropolitan District, in the same year, the 
deaths of males, between the ages of twenty and forty years, 
were 13.35 in 1000. 

That the tendency of prolonged separate confinement is to 
affect the mind cannot be denied; and it is a very important 
feature in the punishment. Its softening power is irresistible. 
As wax before the sun, so does the firmest mind yield at last 
to this terrible solvent. But we cannot admit that this is an 
evil. ‘To expect that a mind, long abandoned to every bad 
propensity, fixed into habits and hardened by the ordinary 
punishments, should be effectually acted upon except by a 
sharp and searching instrument, seems to us the vainest of all 
vain hopes. An inveterate disease requires powerful medi- 
cines, and resists the gentler. It is something to have at our 
command a curative process, which tames the wildest and 
subdues the most stubborn. No doubt the application to the 
human mind of an agent of such force implies an awful re- 
sponsibility, and demands the extremest care. It is too valua- 
ble to be thrown aside,—and it is too penetrating to be trusted 
inthe hands of men of cruel, or careless, or prejudiced, or 
unobservant minds. It must be used with discretion and watch- 
ed with jealousy. Longer trial may be expected to point out 
more clearly the time at which this species of imprisonment 
should cease. Present experience seems to show that the ma- 
jority of prisoners may undergo separate imprisonment for 
eighteen months without mental injury, although there is a loss 
of physical power; but that no moral improvement takes place 
after fifteen months. In so serious a question, the authorities 
lean to the side of caution; and the general opinion is, that 
twelve months should not be exceeded except under very par- 
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ticular circumstances, and even then that great watchfulness 
would be necessary. The period will very much depend upon 
the contrivances that can be devised for meeting exceptional 
cases, and for diminishing the feeling of solitariness with- 
out infringing on the principle of separation. But whatever 
changes may be made in the details, the experiment itself has 
now been in operation at Pentonville during a period of six 
years. And it has demonstrated the practicability, under the 
separate system, of subjecting prisoners for the space of twelve 
months to the severest imprisonment which the mind and body 
can bear, without permanent injury; of enforcing discipline 
without much punishment; of effectually administering indus- 
trial, intellectual, and religious instruction; of stopping the 
progress of demoralization, and of rendering reformation pos- 
sible. These are most important advantages, and have not 
been accomplished by any other system of imprisonment what- 
soever. 

The question of expense is then the only point on which a 
claim of superiority can be raised for the system of classifica- 
tion. It is the point to which, we confess, we attach the least 
importance. We are far from wishing to be the advocates of 
any useless expense, or to maintain that extravagance is likely 
to produce efficiency ; but, we contend that, after having cut 
off all unnecessary expenditure, the relative value of the sys- 
tem must depend upon its efficiency, and not upon its cheap- 
ness. If the system is at all effectual in preventing crime; or 
if, by it, we can so operate on the minds of our convicts as to 
dispose them to support themselves in a distant land, it may 
justly be pronounced cheap. Nothing is so expensive as crime 
—nothing so extravagant as a gaol, where prisoners are asso- 
ciated together, be the arrangements ever so economical. 
Every such prison is a normal school of depravity, where 
thieves are educated at the public expense to pillage the com- 
munity. 

The gross cost of a prisoner in separate confinement, ez- 
clusive of the value of his earnings, has varied from £20 to 
£35 per annum,—the interest of the cost of the construction 
of the prison being about £6 per cell; in ordinary prisons, the 
annual cost of a prisoner is from £18 to £20. Comparing the 
net cost in two well-managed prisons of either kind, it does not 
appear that there is an annual difference of £5 per man; the 
only points of difference being the interest on the cost of the 
prison, and some additional expense for a larger number of 
chaplains, school-masters, and trades’ instructors. Now is it 
worth while to spend £5 a year for even the chance of re- 
claiming an offender ?—or, in order to save £5 a year, shall 
we insure the conversion of every novice in crime into a sys- 
tematic depredator!? It is quite certain that, so long as a 
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man is a thief, he is supported at the public expense, whether 
he is in or out of prison, whether in England or Van Diemen’s 
land. If we could ascertain what this amounts to, we should 
have some idea concerning the money value of a good sys- 
tem,—and the real economy of any method which should, at 
some period of his life, transfer the cost of the criminal Soon 
the public to himself. This inquiry can only be answered ap- 
proximately. The value of the property taken by 500 Penton- 
ville prisoners, as estimated at their trials, was above £10,000,* 
or an average of £20 per man: and this sum only represents 
the destruction to property by one felony,—the last, but not 
therefore the worst, of a series of crimes. ‘The number of 
convictions for felonies in the metropolitan district, in 1848, 
was 3137, and the value of the property lost, was £44,666 ;T 
in addition to all those robberies, which do not come under the 
notice of the police. How many these may be, it is quite im- 
possible to say; but in forgery, a peculiarly dangerous career 
of crime, and which is systematically prosecuted by the bank, 
the proportion of convictions to offences was only 1 in 103.t 
The municipal council in Liverpool, in 1836, estimated the an- 
nual loss by crime in that town at £700,000. The number 
of known thieves in the metropolis alone is 6000.|| In Eng- 
land and Wales, the number of persons living wholly, exclu- 
sive of those living partially, by depredation,, is estimated at 
40,000.4| ‘The prison population varies from 12,000 to 20,000.** 
The average career of impunity to common thieves is about 
siX years.t+ Daring which time, their daily expenditure ap- 
pears incredible. A thief gives the following description of 
what takes place at a lodgin: g-house for trampers : -—* They all 
lived well, never ate any “broken meat, had meat breakfasts, 
good dinners, hot suppers, and frequently ended by going to 
bed very drunk; not one spent less than three shillings a day ; 
many a great deal more.[{ As they obtain from the receivers 
of stolen goods only from one- eighth to one-third of the value 
of the property stolen, we cannot place the loss of the com- 
munity at less than from ten to twelve shillings a day. In other 
words, a thief costs the community about £150 a year while 
at liberty. In prison this may be reduced to from £20 to £30. 
But, if reformation be not effected, one or other of these 
charges must continue during the remainder of his life. After 
allowing for inaccuracies in these calculations, sufficient re- 
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mains to prove that, whatever be the cost of the convict dur- 
ing the time that he is under the control of the government, 
the system which eventually succeeds in making him support 
himself, is beyond all question the most economical. Reforma- 
tion is cheap at any price. 

The last argument we shall notice, is the one which as- 
sumes that the reformation of criminals is not to be expected ; 
and that, therefore, all expenditure for that purpose is only so 
much money thrown away. Without dwelling on any reasons 
for persevering in this attempt drawn from considerations of 
duty, we would treat the question rather as a matter of fact to 
be ascertained. So long as gaols in England afford only the 
means of classifying prisoners, and that “indifferently, we ad- 
mit at once that reformation is, generally speaking, hopeless. 
For the success of some well-known individuals has been due 
to the singular combination in them of two or three most rare 
and heavenly qualities; whereas, in legislative schemes, we 
must adapt our arrangements to the ordinary machinery at our 
command. The statistics of our gaols show that not above 
five per cent. of the prisoners have been led to crime by the 
pressure of poverty alone.* Its origin is to be found in the 
habit of spending rather than in the difficulty of acquiring. 
The presence of temptation is more powerful to attract to 
crime, than the recollection or anticipation of suffering to de- 
ter. Notwithstanding which, our practice has been to sentence 
offenders to be confined for short periods in gaols;—from 
whence they issue, more corrupted than on their ent rance, 
without a shilling to buy food, without a chance of employ- 
ment, with their characters gone, with no one to turn to but 
their former companions in guilt, with no other alternative than 
that of death by starvation or a life of robbery. And then, 
because they choose life, we call their penitence hypocrisy and 
their reformation an impossibility ! 

The evidence of Mr. T. Wright, before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, on the Criminal Law, is very striking. 
- had been in the habit, for nine years, of visiting prisoners 

Salford House of Correction at Manchester, and of obtain- 
ing employment for them on discharge; and he states, from 
his own experience, that in his * humble opinion, fourteen out of 
twenty would never return to pr isons if some one took them by the 
hand, and spoke kindly to them, and found them situations and 
supply of food for some time. In the last two years, provided 
a man comes out of prison to-morrow morning, if I should 
happen to be at home, | take care that that man wants nothing. 
[ perhaps may give him 5s., and sometimes I give him even 





* Sixth Report of Pentonville Commissioners, 1848, p. 4. 
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more than that, to keep him out of running into temptation 
again.’ 

“Their conduct, in such a prison as all prisons ought to be, 
may be seen in the following return of the Pentonville prison- 
ers for two years. 





1846. 1847. 
Deaths, pardons, medical and special cases, - - - 12 17 
Sent to Port Philip with conditional pardons, - - - 349 173 
Set to Milbank, as being only tolerably well conducted, 17 t 
Sent to the Hulks and Milbank, as incorrigible, - - 8 6 
Total number removed from Pentonville, - - 3386 =. 200 


Only 14 men incorrigible out of 586. 

Their conduct on board ship may be ascertained from the 
reports of the surgeon superintendents of the ships in which 
they have been sent out. It will be recollected that heretofore 
the association of convicts on board ship had been invariably 
demoralizing in the highest degree, and their conduct outrage- 
ous. Now what has been the case with Pentonville prisoners 
during the voyage? Up to the end of 1847, eight ships had 
been sent out with prisoners from Pentonville: and in every 
one of these eight instances the conduct of the convicts is 
stated to have been excellent, uniformly well-behaved and or- 
derly. 

Their conduct, when landed in Australia, is, however, the 
great touchstone. At first they were sent to Van Diemen’s 
land, which, at that time, was as bad a place as could have 
been found. The failure of the probation system was at its 
climax; and from the falling off in the demand for labor, there 
was no opening for fresh arrivals. C onsequently, some of them, 


almost unavoidably, relapsed into vicious habits: the remainder 


were sent on to Port Philip. From the concluding observa- 
tions in the Keport upon those left in Van Diemen’s Land, i 
appears that, ‘of the inferior classes of Pentonville wiibanaes 
only 7} per cent. misconducted themselves in such a manner 
as to expose them to any penalty whatever; from which it 
may be reasonably inferred that the offences of the exiles have 
been less.’ —Report of the Commissioners of Pentonville, 1848, 
p. 34, 

On the 20th April, 1848, the exact number of men and 
boys landed at Port Philip, was as follows :— 


From Pentonville, = - - . “ 799 
«Milbank, ° ‘ ‘ ¥ HD 
‘© Parkhurst, - - - . 367 

1368* 


ne 








* Mr. Latrobe to Sir C. Fitz-Roy, 20th April, 1848. 
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Of course, in so large a number, there will have been many 
temporarily, and some permanently, ill-conducted: but the 
statement, concerning them, in the Chaplain’s Report, taken 
from the Report of the Pentonville Commissioners, just quoted, 
is very encouraging. Mr. Charles Cooper, who went out in 
the Joseph Somes, with 248 men, to Port Philip, towards the 
close of 1847, wrote to the Commissioners of Pentonville, to 
the same effect, two months after his arrival. We regret that 
we have not space for the details. The Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General, writing to Earl Grey from Port Philip, 
on the 10th May, 1848, urges the propriety of placing, for a 
time, the new arrivals under more restraint in a country where 
temptations of every kind surround them; but adds:—* After 
watching narrowly the conduct of the men already landed, 
now amounting to upwards of 1600, I am confident that exiles 
may be rendered a very safe and very useful people.’ ‘The au- 
thorities in Western Australia have received, from time to 
time, prisoners from Pentonville, and boys from Parkhurst; 
and have very recently asked for an increased number. 

We have treated this question of separate confinement at 
some length, because, in our judgment, it is the basis of the 
whole system. Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham; Mr. 
Clay, the Chaplain at Preston; and almost all persons who 
have any practical knowledge on the subject, are as confident 
as Mr. Field, that it is an indispensable condition to all im- 
provement. The following points, respecting it, appear to us 
to be established. We have the power of inflicting upon felons 
the severest known sort of imprisonment, for a period of twelve 
months, without detriment to mind or body. Along with this, 
we can subject them to such moral influences, that, at the end 
of the twelve months, we are able to put a great majority of 
them in intercourse with each other without mutual injury; 
and that, even in the trying situation of a convict ship, (a much 
severer test than being thrown together in regular hard labor 
on shore,) they will conduct themselves with decency, order, 
and propriety. 

Finally, under these improved conditions, a very large 
proportion of them are willingly received in our colonies; and, 
when there, lead an honest, industrious, and useful life, sup- 
porting themselves, and contributing to the prosperity of their 
adopted country. 
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Art. IL—THE GREAT PRISONS OF LONDON. 


NEWGATE. 


Wuorver knows London knows Newgate. Once seen, it 
cannot be forgotten. Massive, dark, and solemn, it arrests the 
eye and holds it. A stranger to the capital would pick it out 
amongst ten thousand buildings. It stands alone. Of all our 
London prisons, it only wears a truly grand, terrible, and im- 
posing aspect. Other gaols look grim, loathsome and disgust- 
ing; but none can vie with it in majesty of horror. Compared 
with Newgate, they all seem paltry, pasteboard, make-believe 
affairs; but it looks penal in the sense that hell is penal—a 
figure of death seen in a gleam of sunshine. No doubt some 
of this peculiar effect is the consequence of the terrible memo- 
ries which float about the place, but certainly not all of it. Much 
of it arises from the character of the building and its environ- 
ments. The solid and unbroken masses of the granite walls— 
fit almost to resist artillery—the frowning towers—the iron- 
mounted doors, that seem as if intended only to open on great 
occasions, to let men in to judgment, and out again to de: ith, 
conjure up the thought of a feudal dungeon, or a prison of the 
Holy Office, rather than that of an English gaol. Its situation, 
too,-is striking—in the very heart of the capital, under the sha- 
dow of the dome and cross of the national church—joining the 
two great arteries of London, and facing the sombre St. Se- 
pulchre’s church, strangely, but well, christened ! Grave in thy 
name and in thine office, it is thine to warn the guilty and 
doomed soul of its approaching trial and transition! The bell 
of St. Sepulchre’s tolls the service for the dead—but before the 
death. In the condemned cell its faintest tones can be heard— 
that is, when there is silence in the busy world outside the mas- 
sive walls) When death is denounced against the malefactor, 
and the day is fixed on which the slayer himself must die, with 
what unutterable agony each stroke goes deep into his heart! 
With what an awful fascination he will listen for the sound, 
which, to him, is like the blast of the archangel’s trumpet, 
which separates time from eternity—and, in that listening, 
waste the few remaining moments that are left! Upon the 
morning of the execution, the hours are pealed out loudly and 
distinctly. From one to six they are awfully audible,—nine 
he knows he will never hear. Thenceforth swells up, higher 
and higher, the boom of human voices. ‘They are near “him 
there—with but a stone betw een—but, oh! how distant! 
Thicker and faster the crowds are gathered; and louder and 
fuller the sea of sound mounts up “each moment. There is 
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soon a chaos of yells, and shrieks, and shouts: it rises above 
all, like a frightful storm. The death. bell tolls—but none can 
hear it. That last pang is saved to the criminal. The voice 
of his passionless monitor is stifled before he dies. But drop 
the curtain down. It is a place of horrors. 

The open space, before the doors of Newgate, is the Eng- 
lish gladiatorial arena. Here we, who sit in severe—and, did 
it come from a purer tribunal, well-merited—judgment upon 
the barbarous practices of pagan and imperial Rome, prepare 
our feasts of death for the lovers of disgusting horrors. This 
is our circus. We do not fill it with wild and famished ani. 
mals, to see them tear each other piecemeal, it is true; but we 
only give a new direction to the cannibal instincts of our peo- 
ple, and gratify them in a different way. The scenes enacted 
here disgrace us in the eyes of all Christendom. 

But let us enter: 

Up the narrow steps, into the turnkey’s room, and along a 
darkish passage, we come into a small open court, surrounded 
by high walls, between which a scanty supply of air and light 
finds its way, downwards, as into a well; facing us stands a 
massive building, chary of windows, and those strongly grated: 
it is the women’s wing of the prison. The matron is called— 
an intelligent and capable woman—and as soon as the ponder. 
ous locks are turned, and the heavy bars removed, we enter 
the doorway, and ascend the stone staircase; suites of cham- 
bers branch off on either side, and these are occupied by the 
prisoners who are awaiting trial. An attempt is made to clas- 
sify them according to their degrees of guiltiness; but, prac- 
tically, this is of little use, as the matron can only judge of 
the détenue’s grade from her own statements, or from the of- 
fence with which she stands charged. These must often be 
fallacious. Little or no employment is found for them; and it 
sometimes unavoidably happens, that the poor servant girl is 
sent here, falsely accused of some petty theft, and shut up with 
the most abandoned of her sex, with nothing to do for days, 
with no resource, no means to kill the time, except in listening 
to corrupting stories, and the conversation of her degraded 
companions. If she were not a thief, a profligate, before, she 
will soon learn to be one here. Surely this is wrong. If there 
be a necessity, at any time, of endeavouring to prevent conta- 
mination in gaol, this necessity must certainly exist, in respect 
to persons unconvicted of crime, and who may, therefore, be 
innocent. Before a man is proved to have violated the law, 1! 
is illegal, as well as immoral, to punish him; so that his safely 
is secured, the law has no further hold upon him. This must, 
of course, be obtained at any price. But any privation—any 
wrong inflicted upon him, not absolutely necessary to this end, 
is a piece of unwarrantable tyranny and cruelty. To force the 
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ossibly innocent man to herd with the lowest felons—to com- 

pel the young girl to live and sleep in the same room with the 
shameless prostitute—can answer none of the ends of justice. 
The system can produce nothing but evil; and it does, indeed, 
seem monstrous that a government which has proved itself so 
anxious to separate convicts from each other, for fear of mutu- 
al contamination, should suffer, in Newgate, the most notorious 
criminals to associate, unrestraine !, with persons as yet uncon- 
victed! Society can never make reparation to its innocent 
member for its immurement in Newgate. The heart becomes 
tainted in spite of itself. Felon and lascivious thoughts are 
forced upon it. Vices undreamt of become familiar to it. The 
mind must be more than human that could come out of the 
companionship of Newgate as pure as it entered in. 

Pass we now through several rooms and corridors to the 
quadrangle occupied by the males. As we traverse these pas- 
sages we note the iron character of the building. It is indeed 
built as if its architects had but one object in view—strength. 
And this is certainly obtained, though at the expense of almost 
every other desirable quality for a prison. It is dark, close, 
confined; and in despite of the scrupulous cleanliness pre- 
served in every part, foul smells are not unfrequently met in 
its lobbies, such as recall the Newgate of the_time of Howard. 
The gaol fever—that terrible and destructive disease, which 
Bacon describes as, next to the plague, the most dreadful of 
contagions—used to be permanently endemic within its walls. 
The nature of the building, and the little attention which was 
paid to cleanliness, were the principal causes of this. In the 
religious riots of 1780 it was burnt down; but was immedi- 
ately rebuilt on the same plan. ‘The great fault is the want of 
room, the height of the walls and the narrowness of the courts 
giving them the appearance of wells, rather than open spaces. 
Air and light are in consequence less plentiful than they should 
be; and the observation of Howard: “ All I can say is, that, 
without more than ordinary care, the prisoners will be in great 
danger of the gaol fever,” is as applicable now as it was se- 
venty-five years ago. 

Formerly the wards of part of this prison were occupied by 
debtors. This practice has been discontinued, and it has now 
very few inmates, except such as are awaiting trial or punish- 
ment, the exceptions being persons convicted of assaults or 
offences on the high seas. The average number of prisoners 
in the year, is about 8000. Just after the termination of the 
sessions of the Central Criminal Court it is nearly empty, but 
gradually begins to fill again as the next assize draws nigh; 
then its inmates usually number about 500. Afier trial the 
convicts are sent off to the prisons or penitentiaries to which 
they are committed—the short terms to the houses of correc- 
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tion, the transports to Millbank. Those sentenced capitally, 
are taken to the condemned cells, not to leave them again until 
the last moment, except for chapel. These cells are built in 
the old portion of the building, at the back. The narrow port: 
holes in the dark wall, looking into Newgate street, let light 
into the galleries into which they open. There are five of 
them on each of the three floors. The culprit in the farthest 
cell, on the ground floor, is within a yard of the passers by. 
All the cells are vaulted, and about nine feet high, nine deep, 
and six broad. High up in each is a small window, double- 
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nf grated. The doors are four inches thick. The strong stone 
a & a wall is lined; and, altogether, they present to the eye of the 
me ei culprit an overwhelming appearance of strength. In a small 
it ; ante-room, near the entrance of the prison, is a collection of 
a | casts, taken from the heads of the principal malefactors who 
Bug have been recently executed in front of it—very interesting to 

Bie the student of phrenological science. 
a The men’s quadrangle is pretty much like the women’s, but 
a ? larger. It consists of two or three yards and the building 
ie surrounding them. No separation of the men is made, other 
My | | than as the law requires; namely, into felons and misdemean- 
; # ants. ‘This amount of separation is profitless; for, by the the- 
i ory of crime recognized in the present law, there is no moral 


‘ distinction between the two classes of offenders: thus, for in- 
stance, stealing a penny is an act of felony, uttering a counter- 
feit sovereign is a misdemeanor. The average of time which 
prisoners pass in Newgate is about three weeks. During this 
| period, as we have said, they have no work—no instruction— 
nF except in criminal acts; and these, having to many the charm 
of novelty, are only too rapidly acquired. ‘These men must do 
something during these twenty days; if placed in evil circum- 
stances—though matter of regret, it is not of wonder—they 
will prefer a vicious excitement to a stete of sluggish inacti- 
. & vity. What can be expected from a régime which leaves both 
mind and body to their own resources—both being either pre- 
disposed to ill, or utterly indifferent? Here there must be re- 
. form. With respect to the boys it is begun. They are made 
3 to attend school, where, if they are not taught a great deal ot 

good, they are kept away from much evil. If the advantage 

be only negative, it is, under the circumstances, very impor- 

tant. If complete separation be at present impossible—and at 
| i Newgate it certainly is so—might not this kind of attention and 
attendance be required from the adults? It is of very little 
use placing books of common prayer and religious tracts in the 
wards. They have no interest for restless minds awaiting 
judgments which may affect their whole after-course and con- 
dition of life. Such persons have little taste for the study of 
orthodox morals and pious romances; and we do not believe 
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that much good is done by this trial of the voluntary system. 
Most of the criminals are unequal to the task of self-instruc- 
tion, even if there were no companions near to jeer them out 
of the desire to attempt it. They must have their attention 
compelled. 

Some little instruction is afforded by humane and philanthro- 
pic visitors at the prison, especially of ladies. Dear Elizabeth 
Fry used to make the female wards the scene of her pious la- 
bors. She found helpers and successors in the work. Lady 
Pirie is a constant visitor and teacher here now—so is Miss 
Sturgiss. ‘They read, converse, and pray with their poor sis- - 
ters. The good their charitable and noble exertions eflect hea- 
ven only knows, for the end is often far off, and they who sow 
the seed do not always live to see the fruits. But go on, angels 
of love and mercy, in your noiseless mission! Fear not for 
the results; falter not by the way; Providence will not per- 
mit such ministries to be discharged in vain. 

The chapel, as well befits such a place, is neat and plain. 
There are galleries for male and female prisoners. Below and 
in the centre of the floor a chair is placed conspicuously, and 
marked for the use of the condemned culprit. On this he is 
required to sit the day before his execution in face of the con- 
gregation. We fail to see the wisdom of this practice, and 
think it ought to be discontinued. lormerly the coflin used 
also to be brought into chapel, and placed at the criminal’s feet 
during the service! This barbarous horror is no longer en- 
acted. The exposure should follow it. No good can come to 
the malefactor—none to his criminal audience out of it. The 
eflort to seem easy under the terrors of approaching death 
serves only to harden him, whilst their gain is limited to the 
satisfaction of a morbid curiosity. 

Leaving the chapel we repass the yards, one of which is 
notable as the scene of avery curious escape; that of the 
“sweep.” The walls are of the same height as the lofty houses 
in Newgate street, and present a bar {o esc ape which would 
daunt the most inveterate prison-breaker. But the sweep sur- 
mounted them. Placing his back in the angle of the wall, he 
worked himself up by his hands and feet, pressing them against 
the rough masonry, until he reached the giddy height. He 
then crept along the top of £ the walls to the houses, got on the 
roofs, entered at a balcony, almost frightening a woman to 
death, and made his way into the streets, where, as the New- 
gate prisoners wear no regular costume, he passed unnoticed. 
He was, however, « ‘aptured soon after, as almost invariably 
happens with escaped criminals. Now the wall is smoothed 
and spiked there can be no more escapes in that way. 
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OHIO LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


No. 1V.—OHIO LUNATIC ASYLUM. 





Report of the Directors and Superintendents for the year 1848. 


We always turn to the reports of our Lunatic Asylums with 
pleasure—sure, as we are, to meet with a record of much good 
done, and useful suggestions for further improvement. In these 
particulars, the Ohio Asylum will compare favourably with 
kindred institutions in the United States. 

On the important subject of drainage and sewerage, the di- 
rectors impart the following information :— 


The undersigned find it necessary to call your attention to 
the subject of a drain from the buildings. The establishment 
is now so large that this matter has become one of much im- 
portance to the health and comfort of the inmates, and to the 
comfort of the neighborhood. Frequent complaints are made by 
those occupying contiguous property, of the existing arrange- 
ments. The matter is also of great importance as a sanitary 
measure, with a view to the possible approach of a dreadful 
epidemic, which is said again to have found its way to our 
shores. 

After having had a survey made by a competent engineer, 
and devoted much thought to the subject, the undersigned have 
come to the conclusion that the best practicable measure will 
be to make an underground drain, of brick, in the direction of 
the Scioto river, of sufficient capacity to carry off every thing 
proper to be drained from the buildings, and to make it of such 
length that the drainage passing from it will reach the river 
without being seriously offensive on the way. 

To accomplish this object, it is estimated by the engineer 
who made the survey, that an expenditure of about one  thou- 

sand and seven hundred dollars will be necessary. An appro- 
priation of that sum is therefore respectfully asked. 

Pay of Patients—The amount necessary to support the in- 
stitution during the present year, is estimated at thirty thou- 
sand dollars. It is expected that five thousand will be received 
from pay patients: an appropriation of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for this purpose will, therefore, be necessary. 

The undersigned beg leave to call the attention of your ho- 
norable body to the suggestion contained in their last annual 
report, that the distinction of pay and pauper patients be abo- 
lished, and that all who are received into the institution, like 
the pupils in our common schools, be placed upon a footing of 
equality. It is deemed unnecessary to repeat or add any thing 
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to the views, upon this subject, contained in the report refer- 
red to. 

Further reflection has served to confirm the confidence then 
entertained, in the soundness of the views expressed, and in 
the belief that the public mind would approve the measure. 


The Report of the Superintendent, Dr. William W. Awl, is 
full and satisfactory. We give a few extracts :— 


Patients Admitted and Discharged in 1848.—In the course 
of the past year, 163 patients have been admitted into the Asy- 
lum, viz, 91 males and 72 females; of these, 59 males and 48 
females had been insane (as near as could be ascertained) for 
a less period than twelve months; and 56—that is, 32 males 
and 24 females, had been the subjects of mental disease for 
more than one year; 99 were received at the expense of the 
State, and 64 were supported by their friends. This is a less 
number than was admitted the previous year; but we then 
had a new building, and nearly all were ‘accommodated for 
whom application was made. 

At the date of last report there were 329 patients under the 
protection and remedial treatment of the institution, viz., 167 
males and 162 females; of whom 270 were chronic, and 59 
recent cases, of mental derangement. Add to these the num- 
ber admitted, and it shows the whole number under care during 
the past year, to wit: 258 males and 234 females. A large 
and remarkable family to see to and manage mentally and 
physically ; but we rejoice that no accident “has occurred— 
none have suffered from fire or frost, and all have been amply 
provided with the necessary comforts of life. 

During the same period, viz., in the past year, 155; 81 males 
and 74 females, have been discharged. Of these, 93 were hap- 
pily restored to the right use of reason and the endearments of 
life; 9 were discharged or removed as improved, and 34 have 
died. The residue were dismissed by the directors as harm- 


less and incurable, in order to make room for the trial of 


others, or removed from the asylum by relatives or guardians. 
Recoveries—There have been more recoveries in the past 
twelve months than we have heretofore reported in any single 
year—the number is also greater in proportion to admissions. 
Restraints—Some, we find, are under the impression that the 
hair is cut short in all cases, immediately after admission, and 
deep concern is occasionally felt on this account, especially in 
regard to females. ‘This is not done unless it is found to " 
necessary for the safety or comfort of the patients, and, 


‘wang ‘the desire of friends is always observed when ak 
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Neither do we shave the head, or use the strait-jacket, in the 
treatment of our patients; in fact, we never owned this famous 
garment, nor had one in-possession. Parental kindness and 
respectful attention are our governing principles, and a prevail. 
ing maxim with us is to avoid every thing that might produce 
a feeling of degradation, as far as possible. 

On the recent cases, discharged in the course of the year, the 
per cent. of recoveries is 90.36. In old cases—that is, when 
the mental disorder has existed for more than a year—the per 
centage of recoveries is but 25, on the number discharged, 

The per cent. of deaths, as calculated on the average num- 
ber of inmates, is 10.08 for the year. 

Recurrent Cases.—Recurrent attacks of insanity are, per. 
haps, not more common than from other severe acute disor- 
ders. Indeed, it is a matter of surprise, that they occur so 
seldom as they do, when we reflect that those who have been 
restored usually return to the places and circumstances in 
which their disease originated. 

Many of our former patients have visited the asylum months 
and years after recovery, and we rarely meet with one who 
does not greet us with a smiling countenance and a heart over- 
flowing with grateful feelings and good will. At the very time 
we are engaged in writing this page, a stout and sprightly 
young farmer is just leaving the office, who some months since 
was admitted as a maniac from a neighbouring county, ina 
high degree wild and excited. He has been making us his first 
visit after returning home, and we feel certain that his appear- 
ance and deportment would gladden every kind heart in the 
land, if all could behold him. 





Art. V.—THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL HYGIENE OF PRISONS.* 


It would illy comport with our duty, as journalists, were we 
to look only at one side of a still debated question, and accv- 
mulate arguments and facts in its favor, to the entire exclusion 
of the difficulties and objections adduced on the opposite side. 
We have our predilections, based on what seems to us sufli- 
cient reasons; but these do not amount to an idolatrous regard 





* Hygiene Physique et Moral des Prisons; ou de I’Influence que les Systemes 
Penitentiaires Exercent sur le Physique et le Moral des Prisonniers et des Modi- 
fications qu'il y aurait a apporter au Regime Actuel de nos Prisons.—Par Aug. 
Bonnet, D. M. P., §c. §c. Paris, 1847: pp. 162, 8vo. 
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which would prevent us from seeing the slightest imperfection 
in our favorite system, or would lead us to denounce all who 
differ from us, as ignorant schismatics, if not pestilent here- 
tics. 

The recent reformer cannot, with a very good grace, set 
himself up for a rigid conservative, and deny to others the 
right of inquiry of which he himself made such free use, or 

‘the possibility of new results being reached, in advance’ of 
those to which he has just attained. 

We make these observations as part of our editorial creed, 
and to correct any misconception into which some of our 
readers might be led by our occasionally spreading before 
them, in the pages of this Journal, views and statements ad- 
verse, and at times decidedly hostile to the separate system of 
prison discipline. Truth can only be reached by a thorough 
sifting of the evidence and an analysis of the arguments of 
both sides of disputed questions; but, if we refuse to give intel- 
ligent and honorable opponents an opportunity of being heard, 
how can we, how can our readers and the public generally, 
ascertain the real merits of the case? Norcan we be said to 
do our opponents justice if, at every step of their arguments, 
we interrupt them by contradictions, or by protesting against 
this ethical proposition as unsound, or that fact as illogically 
applied ? 

On the other hand, it would be a strange perversion of our 
own intentions and feelings if we were to be thought to advo- 
cate what, in a spirit of common courtesy, we feel ourselves 
bound to read or to listen to, and communicate in the Journal 
for the information of our readers. 

The initial article of our present number conveyed the senti- 
ments of an able. Fren@h writer, in favor of the separate sys- 
tem, as a former number did of those of another author of 
the same nation. On the present occasion we propose to give 
a rapid outline of a small volume now before us, written in a 
different and opposite strain, under a title which stands at the 
head of this article. The author, M. Bonnet, ‘s a professor in 
the medical school at Bordeaux, in which city a penitentiary ‘ 
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M. Bonnet begins his volume by an investigation of the jn. 
fluence of the Pennsylvania System on the health of prisoners: 
Until of late years, the merits of the separate system were, he 
tells us, made to rest on the statistics coming from the United 
States; but now we have abundant details of the cellular sys. 
tem from England, Switzerland and France. On these data 
the author thinks himself authorized to declare that the bill for 
prison legislation, then before the Chamber of Deputies, fell ‘ 
short of the requirements of a thorough penitentiary reform.— 


The difficulty, in fact, is not to procure an isolation of the convicts, 
and to prevent them from communicating with each other, but to find out 
the means which, while debarring promiscuous intercourse, should, at the 
same time, not exert a deleterious effect on their health, and still would 
contribute, in an effectual manner, to make them better. 

Now, these results have not been obtained ; for, besides that this peniten- 
tiary system, without exception, exerts a baneful influence on both the mind 
and the body of the prisoners, no one has attained the promised end of im- 
proving their moral nature. — 


Then follows a brief notice of the three systems, viz., soli- 
tary confinement, the Auburn system, and the Pennsylvania 
system. Respecting this last, as carried out at Bordeaux, M 
Bonnet thus discourses: 


At Cherry-Hill, where the cells on the ground-floor each open into a court 
or yard, and in which those of the second story are either larger or double, 
the convicts can exercise the trades of joiner, cabinet-maker, lock-smith, 
d&c.; but, in the penitentiary of Bordeaux, there is only room for spin- 
ning, knitting, weaving, shoe-making and tailoring, &c. These employ- 
ments in common-life always, in the end, injure the health when follow- 
ed regularly, day in and day out, and especially in low, damp, and badly 
ventilated rooms. Still more must this be the case in those establishments 
in which the prisoners, having no perspective beyond the four walls which 
bound their cells, and tormented by remorse, and ennui, and the impossibi- 
lity of escaping from a long detention, are naturally prone to sadness and 
discouragement. We are told, that solitude stimulates the intellect in a re- 
markable manner, and allows it to acquire an activity and a development 
which could hardly have been anticipated. Wesometimes see this in cases 
of voluntary solitude, and in healthy situations; but in those of compulsory 
isolation, never. We wait, at any rate, for examples to this eftect. 


The author, in continuation, tells us that, as men are not 
born tailors nor shoemakers, nor spinners, the prisoners who have 
not previously acquired these trades, must receive instruction; 
but this will cost money and time—months, perhaps years.— 


The result will be the same in the case of the French penitentiaries as 
in the one at Cherry-Hill, in which the inmates who have no trade or 
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as manifested i in ‘official reports, are pointed oat by M. Bonnet. 

“ He then proceeds to the scrutiny of another part of brad sub- 
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1 jnfluence vahic isolation produces on the economy, the in- 
ie meant oners with their ‘supervisors is‘quite as illusory. 

The w will in vain direct that the physician and the instruct- 
“Re pon of them, visit, once a week, each prisoner. This will be phy- 

sally impossible, as will be now shown. 

The penitentiaries are to contain, each, five hundred prisoners. The 
least that can be done, when visiting these latter, will be to give each of 
them five minutes. Now, five minutes, multiplied by five hundred, make 
two thousand five hundred minutes, which are equal to forty-one hours forty 
minutes. . But it may be alleged that the proposed Jaw does not require that 
the prisoners shall all be visited on the same day; it simply means that 
each of them shall receive, once a week, the visits of the physician and in- 
structor. Even on this supposition, there would still be a physical impossi- 
bility ; for, in order that the officers-now referred to could see each of the 
five hundred prisoners, in the course of the week, it would be necessary for 
them to visit a certain number daily, and this nu mber could not be less than 

eighty-three or eighty-four. But eighty-four multiplied by five minutes, 
make four hundred and twenty minutes, which are equal to seven hours. 

These visits, consequently, would take up fourteen hours of the day, and if 
the chaplain should, also, visit and confer with his charge, it would follow 
that out of twenty-four hours, there would be twenty-one regularly given to 
this single requirement. It may be objected, it is true, that, if these officers 
were each to visit at the same time, a certain number of prisoners, only se- 
ven hours would be taken up in the performance of their work; but even 
here, if the thing be possible, it is not feasible; for we can hardly expect 
to find a physician, an instructor or a chaplain who could spare seven hours 
a day to the inmates of a penitentiary. 

Even were we to admit, that the chief officers of the prison were free to 
dispose of every hour of the day, it would still be impossible for them to vi- 
sit every prisoner once a week ; and how little probability of their doing so, 
if,as the proposed law enjoins, there be only two hours in the day set apart, 
not only for their visits, but also for those of benevolent persons and societies 
and relations ; including within this period, school and moral and religious 
instruction, religious exercises, reading and walks, And besides, what effect 
can be expected from a conversation of four or five minutes ouce a day? 
Who will believe that a few commonplace remarks, made at random, will 
suffice to console and better a criminal ? 

The labor of the prisoners and their intercourse with those placed over 
them, are far, it is seen, from diminishing the hardships with which abselute 
separation has been reproached, and which caused it to be rejected at the 
outset; they render it somewhat less dangerous, and that is all. 


M. Bonnet criticises the earlier reports of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary for their representing the confinement of prisoners in ~ 


it as favorable to their health: they were said to bear their 
VOL. 1V.—22 
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solitude.with ease if not without some duress.. _The mortality 
was represented to be only 21 per cent.: the cases of i insanity 
to-be very few, and induced by causes having no connection 
with separate confinement; and so little did cellular seclusion 
affect the health that they who were in the best condition were 
among those who had been the longest in prison. 

Contradictions are imputed to Dr. Franklin Bache, the phy- 
sician of the prison at the time, which argue a misapprehen- 
sion of the statements of this gentleman by the author, and 
which, therefore, we do not repeat. Their purport is to show 
that the inmates of the prison furnished a disproportionate 
number of cases of insanity, and were greatly afflicted with 
scrofula, dysentery, pulmonary affections, complicated, for the 
most part, with derangement of the stomach and bowels. 

M. Bonnet deprecates the extreme views of many well- 
meaning and intelligent men who, in their horror of the evils 
of promiscuous intercourse among prisoners, overlook the 
sinister influence of isolation on the physical and moral nature 


of these persons. 


Experience has long since shown that individuals confined to dark dun- 
geons, or to damp, badly ventilated and imperfectly lighted spots, become 
uniformly pale, feeble and languishing: they are bleached as plants are 
when deprived of the vivifying action of the solar rays. Just in propor- 
tion as the detention of the persons thus situated is prolonged, the decolour- 
ation of the skin is increased and glandular engorgements display them- 
selves, and the most robust subjects become eventually affected with scro- 


fula, tubercles, scurvy, diarrheea, dropsy, &c. 


The author attempts a critical analysis of some of the of- 
ficial statements of the results of the system of separate con- 
finement, as it was carried out at Cherry-Hill. Finding, as he 
believes, notable contradictions in these, he dismisses them in 
a summary manner by bluntly declaring that they are all un- 
worthy of confidence. He thinks that the pictures drawn by 
Mr. Dickens, from materials procured during his brief visit to 
the Eastern Penitentiary, furnish a true exhibition of the real 
state of things there ! 

As respects the mortality—He first cites the allegation, in 
some of the reports, that the mean number of deaths in the 
prison was only 2.28 in 100. On referring to the Official Doc- 
uments, relating to the Philadelphia Penitentiary, he finds that 
from the year of its being opened to 1842, there had been re- 
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ceived 1622 convicts, and that the deaths were 137, equal to 
1 in 12, or 8 per cent.. Of this more hereafter. i 

As respects the cases of insanity, M. Bonnet asserts that 
neither in America nor in France are mad persons condemned 
to prison; and that what has been said of those prisoners, who 
have become insane after their confinement, having previously 
exhibited unequivocal symptoms of insanity, is not proved. 
He makes sundry comments, going to show the alleged fre- 
quency of this disease in the Eastern Penitentiary. In a pre- 
ceding page, (11,) he has given a tabular statement of 106 
cases in five years; the number of prisoners varying from 
386 to 434. ; | 


In 1840, the New Jersey Penitentiary, in which the same practice [cel- 
lular confinement] prevails, counted 12 cases of insanity in 132 prisoners. 

At Rhode Island, the bad effects increased to such an extent, under the 
influence of the Pennsylvania system, that it was at last abolished. There 
were ten cases of insanity in 37 convicts. 

At Lausanne, where, from 1834 to 1842, there were 105 prisoners, of 
whom 85 were men, and 18 women, submitted to the cellular system, miti- 
gated by labor, the deaths were nine, and the cases of insanity ten. 


References, of a similar tenor, but wanting in minuteness of 
specification, are made to the English prisons of Millbank and 
Pentonville. 

The author next speaks of the melancholy consequences of 
confinement in the prison of Mont-St. Michael, for offences of a 
political character; and especially of the suicides and cases of 
insanity among the prisoners, during a period of four years. 
He admits, however, that there are cruelties practised on the 
inmates of that prison not belonging to the separate system, 
which must modify if not render valueless any inferences he 
may desire to draw from such a quarter. 

M. Bonnet enters into details, exhibiting the great mortality 
in the prison—the central house of correction—in the street La 
Roquette, in Paris, conducted on the separate system ; but, with 
the favorable additions, of the inmates being visited by their 
relatives, enjoying the benefits of moral and elementary in- 
struction, daily walks of half an hour’s duration, and the 
hopes of obtaining their freedom if they behave well. The 
prisoners, it must be borne in mind, are children. 

The mortality at the Roquette prison was, in 1840, 8.79 per 
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cent.; in 1841, 10.64, and in 1842, 8.34. Before the introduc. 
tion of the separate system, and ‘during successive periods, ip - 
«which the old system, the congregate, and the silent systems 
prevailed, the deaths were, respectively, 1 in 178 prisoners; 1 ip 
34, and 1 in 19. Since the adoption of the epeneyteaean sys- 
tem, the deaths are 1 in 11 to I in 10. 

Still darker is the picture drawn of the results of the sepa. 
rate system in the prison of Clairvaux. Ina period of fourteen 
months, dating from the time when the prison was opened, 26 
prisoners were sent there, of whom 16 died. The greater . 
number of these prisoners, says the Journal de la Meuse, were 
full of health and youth and life. “Some of them were twen- 
ty; others eighteen years of age: some had herculean frames 
and chests like centaurs.” 

M. Bonnet proceeds to speak of the penitentiaries of Seulis, 
Tours, Vannes and Bordeaux, which, as being intended to re- 
ceive only the accused or the condemned, during a year anda 
day, might be supposed to he exempt from the evils that are 
recorded of the prisons in other places. The inexorable au- 
thor asserts, however, that even in the institutions just env- 
merated, facts have transpired adverse to the separate system. 

In the Bordeaux prison, of. which M. Bonnet must be sup- 
posed to have a better knowledge than of those in other cities, 
he assures us, that out of 800 to 900 prisoners, in 1843-4, the 
cases of sickness were 181, or 1 in 4 to 5 of the entire number; 
those of insanity, 6; of idiotcy, 2; of suicide, or attempts at 
suicide, 4; of deaths, 4. 

The force of this statement is weakened by the acknowledg- 
ment of the author, that it only exhibits the statistics of 1843. 
He was unable to procure authentic returns for 1845 and 1846. 
He admits, however, that it would appear, from an inspection 
of the registers, and the averments of those persons officially 
connected with the institution, that there were no cases of 
insanity in 1845 and 1846. Still he adduces some details tend- 
ing to show the inaccuracy of these statements. The cases of 
disease were | in 6. But, as there is an evident and admitted 
discrepancy in this matter, between the author and M. Lelut, 
who has ably advocated the separate system, we deem it unne- 
cessary to follow the former of those two gentlemen in his cri- 
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tical commentaries on the Bordeaux prison. He admits, even 
afier enumerating cases of death, not included nor acknow- 
ledged by M. Lelut, that the mortality is not increased under 
the new or separate system. He desires, however, to contrast 
this result with the asseveration of M. Lelut, that the mortality 
had been diminished by two-thirds. | : 

Turning to the other aspect, under which the separate sys- 
tem is to be investigated,—that of its diminishing crime, and 
preventing relapses in those who have been once imprisoned 
in the penitentiaries, M. Bonnet cannot see that it has done 
any good in this way. He gives some figures from -the New 
Jersey institution and the Eastern Penitentiary returns to sus- 


tain his objections; but, as these are quite imperfect, we shall 


not repeat them. 
The following remarks of M. Bonnet deserve insertion here, 


both on account of their intrinsic value and in justice to the 
author. | 


My intention is not, I repeat it, to deny the inconveniences and the 
dangers which ensue from a congregation of prisoners. I am the first to 
admit them. But I believe that they are exaggerated; that they are made 
capital of, and perverted from their real bearings; and that they do not fur- 
nish adequate motives for receiving the penitentiary system with which we 
are to be favored. There is one point on which it may not be useless to 
lay some stress. It is, the mistake which many estimable persons give 
into, by their attributing, in a great degree, the increase of crimes to the 
existing regime of our prisons. Unfortunately, indiscriminate intercourse 
among prisoners is not the only sore which corrupts the social system. 
There are other powerful causes of demoralization, among which figure, 
in the front rank, pauperism, want of religious faith, loosening of the 
bonds of family and of parental authority, an education beyond the position, 
as regards fortune and rank, which the party is destined to occupy in the 
world,” subversive doctrines, with which political and social innovators in- 





* Oné of the Causes which most contribute to keep and augment the social un- 
easiness is, undoubtedly, the fault committed by a great many fathers of families, 
in giving their children an education far above their station in the world, and espe- 
wid but little corresponding with the fortune which they are able to leave 

em. 

It follows, from the total difference in manners, usages, and tastes thus created, 
between children and parents, that the first find themselves out of place in company 
with the latter, regret not having been born in a better rank, imbibe a hatred for the 
parental roof, and end by withdrawing themselves from it, if, indeed, they do not 
something still worse. Ks: 

One of the results of this ill-timed education is, that the young men who might 
have become quiet farmers or intelligent and industrious mechanics, not being suc- 
cessful in creating a position which would allow of their gratifying their wants, 
their wishes and their more or less disorderly propensities, take to criminal 
courses, or blindly throw themselves into some Utopia—and associations which hold 


out to them a brilliant future. Communism fourierism, phalansterism, &c., have 
no other origin. 
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doctrinate inexperienced and credulous youth ; those still more fatal ones 
which many writers of the present day take pleasure in putting forth; the 
numerous dramatic productions, in which adultery, incest, rape, murder and 
assassination are, if not justified, at least so far divested of their odious and 
revolting traits as to be finally thought excusable, or to seem only natural; 
those novels, in fine, which, owing to certain blanks in our legislation, re. 
ceive the title of moral tales; and which, while divulging to all classes, the 
enormities that are committed in our exhausted and corrupted civilization, ini- 
tiate them into the mysteries of infamy and iniquity of which they ought ever 
to have remained ignorant; and thus are generated, in more than one brain, 
the idea and the project of a crime which otherwise would never have oc- 
curred to it. 


The author takes some pains to show, in opposition to the 
averment of others, that the French system is essentially the 
same as the Pennsylvania system, although it professes to be 


‘an amelioration of this latter, which is declared to be too se- 


vere. The addition of a walk for an hour every day, in one 
of the courts of the penitentiary, allowed to the French pri- 
soners, is not an equivalent, M. Bonnet thinks, for the double 
cell and the yard in which the inmates of the Cherry-Hill pri- 
son can walk at all times of the day. The latter have, also, 
the advantage of a greater variety of trades. 

It will be news to our Quaker friends to be informed, as they 
are by the author, that they govern affairs in Philadelphia, and 
that under the mask of primitive simplicity, they are intent on 
nothing less than- reviving whatever the fanaticism of a for- 
mer age had devised in the way of cruelty and barbarity. 
There, good friends, is a fine return for your endeavours to 
mitigate the harshness of the penal code, and to substitute 
mildness for force in its punishments. 

M. Bonnet claims for the Catholic church the merit of the 
invention of the penitentiary system. He quotes Monseigneur 
Charles Louis Morichini, who tells us that “it has its chief 
foundation in religion, which, associating silence with labor 
and nocturnal separation, will bring about a true reform of the 
guilty.” “We ought to regard as anti-catholic,” says Mon- 
seigneur, “the Pennsylvania system of continual separation, 
which is attended with many weighty difficulties on the score 
of labor, health and morals.” 

Reference is made to the Penitentiary Congress which met 
at Frankfort on the Main, on the 28th, 29th and 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, and which made a declaration, with almost 
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unanimity, in favor of the separate system. This fact, M. 
Bonnet thinks, is not so conclusive as might at first appear, 
since the congress consisted almost entirely of ihe advocates 
of this system; and, besides, the greater number of European 
penitentiaries were of too recent construction to be cited as 
examples. 

The following summary of the resolutions of that assembly, 


as given in Dr. Varrentrapp’s journal, is worthy of insertion in 
this place: 


After numerous meetings, in which all the questions growing out of the 
projected reform had been subjected to searching discussions, the congress 
agreed to the following resolutions : 

1, Prisoners waiting their trial should be subjected to solitary confine- 
ment, in such a manner as that they shall not hold any communication with 
each other, nor with other inmates of the prison: the judge of the court 
may, however, if he thinks it desirable, allow of a certain amount of inter- 
course for those who make a request to this effect : 

2. Cellular [separate] confinement will be the general rule in the case of 
all convicts; but will be more or less rigorous, according to the nature of 
the crime and pnnishment inflicted, and the individual constitutions and the 
existing deportment of the prisoners: all should be engaged in useful la- 
hor, take exercise daily in the open air, receive religious and scholastic in- 
struction, and participate in the observances of their pariicular religious 
creed, be visited by clergymen, the superintendent and the physician of the 
prison, and by members of committees of supervision, without interruption 
to other visits which may be granted. This resolution is more particularly 
applicable to those who are sentenced for a short period. 

3. The cellular system is equally applicable to imprisonment for a long 
period; but it should undergo, still more than in the case of the preceding 
category, all the mitigations compatible with the general principle of sepa- 
ration. 3 

4, When the state of a prisoner, physically or morally, requires it, the 
directors, or administrative body (doubtless under the advice of the physi- 
cian) will have the power of placing him under a regimen more appropri- 
ate to his condition, and, especially, to grant him regular interconrse with 
other persons, but never with the convicts. . 

5. The substitution of solitary confinement in the place of congregated 
imprisonment, ought to lead to a decided reduction of the period of impri- 
sonment, such as is established by the laws now in force. 


Some pages are taken up, in the work before us, with an 
investigation of the question of the increase of crime. The 
author tells us, that such increase is continually going on in 
America and in England. He leans to the belief, based on 
that of Judge Molenes, and of the Marquis de La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, that crimes are diminishing in France. 

After having exhibited what he believes to be the evils of the 
Pennsylvania system of prison discipline, M. Bonnet, quite con- 
sistently, sets about suggesting a substitute, which will be differ- 
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ent both from that which he so much reprehends, and from the 
silent system; for the latter of which, if he were compelled to 
make an option, he indicates his preference. His views of penal 
legislation are briefly summed up in the following propositions: 

1. The punishment of death-in all those cases laid down in 
the existing code. 

2. Transportation of all those condemned to forced labor, 
[the galleys, &c.] 

3. Cellular imprisonment during the night, and labor of the 
congregated prisoners during the day, for all crimes and mis- 
demeanors not included in the two preceding categories. 

M. Bonnet gives some particulars of the transportation sys- 
tem of England, in illustration of the propriety of the adoption 
of a similar one by France. A somewhat more extended 
knowledge of the subject would, however, we are sure, modify 
very materially the author’s views, and convince him that the 
government and people of England are any thing but satisfied 
with their penal colonies. 

The volume before us terminates with two articles from the 
pen of M. Bonnet, being replies to M. M. Arnozan and Sarra- 
mea; the first, chief physician, the second, assistant physician 
of the Bordeaux penitentiary. ‘They show that the statements 
of the author, respecting the statistics of death, diseases and 
insanity, in that institution, have been invalidated by those 
whom we may suppose to be most competent to speak on the 
subject. 

Conformably with our declaration of fair play, we have 
given place to allow M. Bonnet to blow his trumpet loud and 
long; but the walls of the Cherry-Hill Penitentiary, unlike 
those of Jericho, will not fall in consequence. His blasts will 
not reach the inhabitants of the cells. They may, however, 
move to greater vigilance the watchers and warders ;—not the 
vigilance which would obstinately prompt to restraint beyond 
what is needed, but that which would suggest all needful ame- 
liorations. 

When we come to notice the work of M. Lelut, and some 
other documents of French origin, on prison discipline, we 
shall, most probably, have occasion to repeat a different strain 
from that indulged in by M. Bonnet. In this way truth will be 
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reached, and the elements procured for a permanent combi- 
nation, which, while it satisfies our reason, will not conflict 
with any of our finer sentiments and feelings. 

In one important particular we cannot forbear from pointing 
out M. Bonnet’s error. It will serve to induce a caution in re- 
ceiving his other statements. He alleges, in page 135 of the 
present number of this Journal, that the deaths in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, for a period of thirteen years, were 1 in 12, or 8 
percent. The official return, made by Dr. Given, page 51, of 
Seventeenth Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, shows that, during this period, the actual proportion of 
deaths was 3.83, not quite 4 per cent., and not one-half of the 
mortality put down by M. Bonnet. 





-_— 





NOTICES. 


No. 1.—Juvenile Depravity and Intemperance. 


The question has been gravely asked: What is the cause of the fearful 
amount of crime among us? From an advertisement which appeared in ten 
of the London journals, that intemperance was thought by some to be either 
directly or indirectly, the source of the greater part of juvenile depravity 
and crime, a prize of £100 was offered for the best essay on the subject. 
Fifty-two competitors sent in essays, and the prize was awarded to the Rev. 
Henry Worsley, rector of Easton, Suffolk.* A short examination of these, 
the most recent works on the subject, is called for. 

We do not wish to impugn the judgment of the adjudicators in awarding 
the prize to the Rev. H. Worsley. They were bound down by certain con- 
ditions stated in the prospectus, and the work to which they awarded the 
prize best fulfilled those conditions. In no other sense than this, they say, 
do they hold themselves responsible for the opinions advanced in the suc- 
cessful essay. Had the liberal donor of the prize not bound the writers to 
a peculiar line of argument, it is most probable that one of the other com- 
petitors would have obtained the prize. If we were asked which of the es- 
says which have been published was calculated to effect the most good, we 
should unhesitatingly say, that by Mr. Beggs.t He writes with all the con- 
fidence which a practical knowledge of the subject has given him, and it is 
impossible to peruse the pages of his work without obtaining a fearful in- 
sight into the extent of the moral depravity of the lower orders of society. 
While thus giving a decided preference to Mr. Beggs’ essay, we would wish 
it clearly to be understood, that we are not desirous of underrating the 
value of the labors of the Rev. Mr. Worsley. Both authors have culled 
from the pages of the same official papers; and the information which is 
diffused over many parliamentary blue books, has been condensed and 
brought to light by the labors of the essayists, originated under the impulse 
of the liberality and enthusiasm of Joseph Eaton, Esgq., of Bristol, the gene- 





* Juvenile Depravity; £100 Prize Essay, by the Rev. Henry Worsley, M. A. 

+ An Inquiry into the Extent and Causes of Juvenile Depravity, by Thomas 
Beggs. 
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rous donor of a prize of £100. In the pie of vice, in which the reverend 
author fears to tread,'there Mr. Beggs boldly steps forward, and denounces, 
while-he exposes, those pean appalling evils which, however pain. 
ful, must be brought to light before they can be ottectually grappled with, 
The fearful extent, and the disgusting variety of vice is but little known 
tothe world in general; and when it is portrayed with all the vigor and 
sincerity of truth, its hideousness is startling, and the unthinking man is 
apt either to look upon it as figurative, or, if he admits the outlines of the 
picture to be true, to believe that the colouring ‘is added by the imagination 
of the writer. whe tae 

We have abundant evidence in almost every page of Mr. Worsley’s es. 
say that he kept steadily in view the object of the donor of the prize; viz, 
that intemperance is the cause of nearly every crime. It is spoken of ag 
the “ worm in the bud,” which prevents the extension of education. “Ip. 
temperance originates almost every vice.” ‘The spirit of intemperance 
diffuses itself through almost every wicked practice.” ‘It is frequently 
the remote cause, if not the palpable beginning, of depravity.” The opi- 
nion of five of the j is given; viz, Judges Wightman, Erskine, Al- 
derson, Coleridge, and Paterson, that crime is ey to be attributed to 
intemperance. Judge Erskine says that, “at the Salisbury assizes, in 1844, 
99 cases out of 100 were through strong drink.” “ Juvenile crime,” we are 
told, ‘“‘ must be mainly attributed either to parental neglect, or parental ex- 
ample.” ‘ Misconduct of parents arises from intemperance.” “ Intempe- 
rance is emphatically the curse of the present times, and of our land.” 
‘Other vices never seem to have reached their fearful climax until they 
have associated themselves with the habits of intoxication.” ‘“ Idleness 
is caused almost invariably by intoxication.” “Intemperance, the root 
and source of far more than half the misery, disease, pauperism, igno- 
rance, depravity, and crime.” “The primary cause of typhus fever is 
said to be intemperance.” ‘Two-thirds of the diseases among our coun- 
trymen are referable to the noxious influence of ardent spirits.” “In 
whatever districts or towns drunkenness abounds, there crime is found to 
have fixed its stronghold, and intrenched its position with an incredible 
strength, that seems to mock all the efforts of moral improvement.” In 
most of the above quotations, we recommend our readers to substitute* for 
the words drunkenness, intemperance, and intoxication, BAD SANITARY 
conDITION of the abodes of our laboring population. The Sixth Report of 
the Inspectors of Prisons, 1841, gives the statements of 91 juvenile delin- 
quents, from which we learn, that so far from drunkenness being the cause 
of their ruin, we find that 52 out of the 91 say that it was occasioned by 
the cheap theatres, shows, and penny hops; ‘only a few of the 91 ascribe 
their ruin to intemperance.” But, without adducing any proof, our author 
says that “drunkenness on the parents’ part, in the majority of cases, ex- 
posed the child, or forced him into the way of temptation, by which he was 
destroyed.”” Mr. Worsley complains (and we fully agree with the justice 
of his complaint) that “the inquiries of most persons into the causes of ju- 
venile crime are very generally too superficial.” It is thus, he says, that 
want of employment, “that the absence of the bare necessaries of life, are 
the causes of precocious vice.” ‘ For instance, Lord Ashley affirmed in the 
House of Commons, that there were 30,000 naked, filthy, roaming, lawless 
children, who formed the seed-plot of nineteen-twentieths cf the crime which 
desolates the metropolis.” Mr. Worsley says this statement is true ; but in 
the majority of instances, he adds, it is the necessary product of the intem- 
perance of parents. It is from the intoxicating habits of the people that 
Christian missionaries fail in accomplishing much good. For the same rea- 
son, ragged schools have failed ; “ there are only 4000 children,” Mr. Wors- 
ley says, “in all the ragged schools in the metropolis.” We are glad to 
learn, from a more recent Report, that the number of children now attend- 





* [Say add to, but not “substitute for.”’] 
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jog ragged schools in the metropolis is about 9000; there are also twenty 
strial workshops, in which boys are prepared for colonial Jife. 
Mr. Beggs, although he never altogether loses sight of the evil conse- 
quences arising from habits of drunkenness, does not dwell upon them so 
mach as his successful competitor. The following remarks perfectly accord 
with our own opinion; and they will, perhaps, explain the reason why Mr. 
did not obtain the prize. ‘ Most men have their favorite remedies 
for our social evils, and each, perhaps, has looked at the moral condition from 
one point of view. Some accident may have determined the preference. 
The temperance reformer, for instance, has given close attention to the drink- 
ing system in all its forms. He sees that it is associated with domestic mi- 
sery, loss of character, degradation, and hard-heartedness, and intently 
gazing over this extended field of mischief, he supposes that he has disco- 
yered the real cause of our social ills. From that time he looks with a par- 
tial eye upon all evidence that supports his own view, and rejects, on slight 
or imperfect examination, whatever seems to oppose it.” 

Mr. Beggs very properly denounces the exaggerated statements which 
had been put forth by some of the writers on teetotalism, that 60,000 drunk- 
ards die annually in the United Kingdom. “A rough estimate of possible 
deaths by intemperance would be as follows :— 


~ J, Excess of deaths in England and Wales above healthy stand- 


ard of two per cent. - - - - - 30,000 
2, Say that two-thirds of these occur in adults, - - - 20,000 
3. Say that half of these are males, - - - - - 10,000 
4, Say that for females, making one-quarter of the number of 

males, - - - - - - - - - - 2,500 
5. Say that one-half of these are due to diseases unconnected 

with habits of intemperance, and half for intemperance, - - 6,250 


Six thousand deaths from drunkenness in England and Wales, and about 
10,000 in the United Kingdom, would be a very high estimate, for which 
there is no warrant whatever: 60,000 is simply absurd.” 

Both of our authors strongly condemn the drinking usages of society. 
“Banish,” says Mr. Beggs, “ from your tables, the social glass, which has 
made more havoc among the sons of men than ever was achieved by the 
stroke of pestilence, or the sword of war. He would alike interdict the in- 
troduction of the light continental wines and strong drink at a marriage, as 
at a birth, and we presume on all occasions; indeed, he writes with the 
same enthusiasm upon this point as the Rev. Mr. Worsley, who would have 
all intoxicating beverages “ejected” from the country. ‘ The notions of a 
past period, which associated the use of intoxicating beverages with hilarity 
and sociability, continue to corrupt the morals of the present age. The 
custom of offering wine or spirits to visitors, still frequent among a large 
class of tradesmen and mechanics, particularly in Scotland, the toast-drink- 
Ing at public dinners, and on festive occasions, are all the vestiges of an il- 
literate period, and tend to perpetuate the vice of drunkenness with all its 
host of miseries.” We shall certainly be glad to see the absurd practice 
of toast-drinking at public dinners abolished. Toasts appear to be made an 
excuse for ditking. They are even carried to the ridiculous length of 
drinking a glass of wine “in solemn silence” to the memory of departed 
greatness. There can be no question that the example which is set by the 
upper classes must have considerable influence upon those in a more subor- 
dinate rank of life. And if the present system of drinking still continues 
unabated among the intelligent and wealthy of our land, we must not feel 
surprised at the want of success which attends the labors of the advocates 
of the temperance movement. As education, morality, and sobriety become 
more and more diffused among the upper and middle ranks of life, so may 
we expect to find the beneficial effects of those virtues in the conduct of the 
more humble classes. That a great improvement has, within the last few 
years, taken place among the upper and middle classes is manifested by the 
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altered tone of society in general, by the substitution of more rational 
amusements for the degrading, cruel, and disgusting pastimes of a bygone 
generation. There is stil] room for improvement. The best mode of sy. 
pressing drunkenness among the people is a problem still to be solved. We 
do not feel disposed to agree with Mr. Worsley in recommending the duties 
to be increased on spirits, for, from our own experience, we Seat cocenacied 
that the increased price of such articles will not prevent the depraved man 
from indulging in their use. If his wages will not enable him to procure 
them, he will devise other means to obtain the usual allowance of his fayo. 
rite beverage. | 

To raise the lower classes from their present degraded position must be a 
work of time: it cannot be accomplished at once. We say, with others, 
“‘ Let us begin at the beginning.” To hope to improve the morality of the 
masses by preaching to them temperance, godliness, brotherly love, and all 
the other Christian graces, without first improving their physical condition, 
will be labor in vain. “ Our preaching and praying will be indeed as sound- 
ing brass and as a tinkling cymbal.” A faithfal and devoted minister of 
Christ, and one of the pioneers in the sacred cause of sanitary reform, the 
Rev. Mr. Girdlestone, bels fully the hopelessness of the task of sowing the 
seeds of Christianity in those families who are living in close, dark, dirty, 
noisome, pestilentia] tenements, clothed in rags, and faint for want of food; 
and he asks, “Can modesty bloom where common decency is impractica- 
ble?” Certainly not. We'might as well expect to reap abundance by sow- 
ing sparingly, or ‘‘ to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.”’ 

The working classes are rapidly becoming alive to the vast influence of 
external agencies upon their moral condition. Intemperance and depravity 
form important phases in that condition ; and it is most pleasing to see them 
duly estimating the intimate and inseparable connection which exists be- 
tween the physical and the mora] man. 3 

John Allan Quenton, a journeyman printer of Ipswich, to whom the prize 
of £25 was awarded, for the best essay “On the temporal advantages of 
the Sabbath to the laboring classes,” says: ‘“ Recent investigations have 
brought to light.a revolting picture of squalor, impurity, and wretchedness, 
herding together in the crowded avenues and courts of our great towns and 
cities. Philanthropy has pleaded earnestly and Jong for the removal of these 








nests of social abomination ; and the public, catching at length the same hu- 
mane inspiration, are sternly demanding that sweeping sanitary measures 
should be adopted to get rid of these receptacles of corruption and nurse- 
ries of crime. Now, to the outcasts self-banished to these regions, the 
Sabbath never comes. In vain its morning eye peeps. kindly in at the 
patched and gloomy windows, for it meeteth no recognition there! In vain 
its meridian beams, struggling through the murkiness and filth, above, 
around, beneath, seek to shine into the doorways of those Aen-like homes— 
for they are quickly quenched by the deep darkness which abideth there! 
There the Sabbath’s ; SE are never cultivated—the Sabbath’s peace is 
never enjoyed—the Sabbath’s festival is never kept—the Sabbath’s blessing 
is never known.” | 

In taking our leave of the works which have served as the text of our 
remarks, we would earnestly recommend them to the attentive perusal of 
our readers, and express our cordial thanks to the liberal philanthropist who 


was the means of bringing them before the public.—Journal of Public 
Health. 
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No. 2.—Coffee-houses for Working Men. 


It is a mistake too often made to suppose that the first steps in improve- 
ment in the social or moral condition of the community must necessarily be 
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Its powerful aid isoften valuable, sometimes in- 
dispensable ; but, in many it is, in the ordering of Providence, left 
fora few, perhaps for a single individual, to lead the van, and lift the ban- 
ner of some good cause; and, like Ho ' left to face its dangers sin- 
gle-handed; albeit its object be not the destruction of men, but their com- 
fort And, although the leader in such a cause advances not with éclat, and 
triumphs not with clashing arms, yet his conquests are net less valuable, his 
successes tend not to the impoverishmert but to the bene his country- 


men, and Be oa be 
“ His yesterdays look backward with a smile, 
Nor, like the Parthian, wound him as they fly.” 


To leave the supply of any general demand to the ordinary enterprising 
spirit of trade is a good principle, as a general rule; but this demand must 
be first produced by the concurrent taste of many, before it can become a 
source of profit, and give rise to a branch of business. 

Among the many ways in which the thinking few may benefit the 
thoughtless, often helpless, many, to which the above remarks apply, not 
the least is the promotion of establishments for supp!ying them with warm 
and wholesome food when at a distance from home, either at daily work or 
while travelling. 

This part of the short and simple annals of the poor is doubtless felt to 
be unworthy of the notice of such fruges consumere nati as are not obliged 
by their necessities to come out until the day is pretty well advanced, and 
cannot sympathize with the poor laborer, who has to dress in the dark, in 
clothes wet from the night before, and go out to pursue his business, or to 
look for it again, it may be, in the rain. 

The expenditure of the working man, especially for food, should, cer- 
tainly, as much as possible, have reference to his family and his home; and 
happy is the man, whatever be his labor, who can have his meals cooked and 
eaten at home; but many a working man, in towns, cannot meet his family 
except in the evening, whose early hour of departure from home, and also, 
perhaps, constitutional weakness, call for nourishing and warming food, at 
times and places where it is not now to be had on terms that he can afford. 
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taken by the legislature. 
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their occupations, are thus driven to resort to spirits and tobacco, which are 
injurious at any time, but doubly so at the early hours of the morning, 
when a warm, bracing drink would prove a more real cordial, fortify the 
frame against the chill of the atmosphere, promote a genial glow of vital 
heat, and, in a word, set the human machine comfortably going for the day. 

In some things we have departed for the worse from the customs of our 
forefathers. With them it seemed a principle, that food should be taken to 
support the body for the day’s wants, rather than to make up for its exhaus- 
tion afterwards. This is evinced by their much earlier times than ours for 
meals, and by the fact that the first business entered upon on rising was the 
business of breakfasting. 

Where employers of many hands are inclined to promote the establish- 
ment of early-opening coffee-houses, it is greatly in their power to do so, 
hot merely for their own people, but for the benefit of the district in which 
they reside. Where such influential persons as employers on a large scale 
are not resident, it remains for benevolent persons, either singly or by sub- 
scription, to originate them, perhaps at a trifling pecunzary loss at first, but 
if superseding dram-shops, ata real gain to the people, and consequently to 
the community. And as to the increase of such when once established, the 
following extract from evidence before a Parliamentary Committee on Im- 
ports will show some interesting facts. It is taken from an article in the 
“Companion to the British Almanack for 1841,” page 135. 

“Several coffee-shop keepers showed that the establishment of coffee- 
shops had been the means of creating improved habits amongst large classes 
of the community. 
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“Twenty-five years ago, the number of coffee-shops in London, to which 
respectable artisans could resort, did not amount to twenty, and there were 
none for the more humble of the laboring classes. 

“The number of coffee-shops now is nearly 1800—some giving coffee at 


_1d. to 3d. a cup—where they serve 700 to 800 persons daily. Mr. Pam. 


philon, who charges 14d. per cup, has 1500 to 1600 persons a-day. Some 
are open from four in, the morning until eleven at night. No intoxicating 
liquors are sold in the majority of the coffee-shops, while in the accommo- 
dation they afford, they are far superior to the public-houses. At Mr. Letch- 
ford’s, in High street, St. Giles’s, which is Dees eee by from 700 to 
900 hard-working men, a man comes in the morning at four o’clock, and hasa 
cup of coffee and a thin slice of bread and butter for 14d.; and then again 
at eight, for his breakfast he has a cup of coffee, a penny roll, and‘a penny- 
worth of butter for 3d.; and at dinner-time, instead of going to a public. 
house at one o'clock, he comes in again, and has his coffee and his bread, 
and brings his own meat. Daily papers are taken at this house. Within 
the last few years most of the keepers of coffee-houses have been compelled 
by the general demand to sell cooked meat. sth : 

“ Temperance societies and friendly societies are getting into the habit of 
using coffee-shops for their periodical meetings.” \ 

In London, and probably in many other large towns, the wants express 
above, have already been met, more or less; but the writer seeing\the state 
of discomfort of laboring classes in other places, from that want remaining 
Fe ae desires to interest others in the subject, —Journul of Public 

ealth. | ». 


é 
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No. 3.—Effect of the Cessation of Labor in Prisons on the 
Health of the Inmates. - 


™~\ 


In the last number of that very valuable French Journal, devoted to P 
lic Hygiene and Medical Jurisprudence,* we find a communication from 





Dr. Boitlean.Castolncenehief Physician of tie central prison at ivimes, 
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under the above title. 

A year has elapsed since the suspension of manufacturing labor in the 
central prison at Nimes; from the Ist of April, 1848 to the 21st of March, 
1849. During this period, the deaths among the convicts were 40, or 1 in 
29.8. 

During the 21 years preceding, the mean of deaths, annually, was 91.82. 

The suspension of labor, decreed by thé provisional government has, there- 
fore, saved the lives of 52 individuals, (51.82,) in one year. 

Of the above cases of 40 deaths, 36 were owing to diseases contracted 
during the labors of the convicts, as 4 out of the 40 perished from acute 
diseases ; 3 from acute complicated with chronic diseases, leaving 31 who 
died from chronic diseases alone. 

Of the 548 convicts brought into the prison since the Ist of April, 1848, 
no one hasdied. What becomes then of the opinion of those who assert 
that prisoners owe their death to a change in their organization, which has 
been deteriorated by their vicious and corrupt mode of life, anterior to their 
condemnation, and not to the prison regimen ? 





* Annales d’Hygiene Publique et de Médecine Legale. 
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The results now announced are not owing to any favourable state of the 
ral health in Nimes: on the contrary, the deaths among the inhabi- 
tants have exceeded the usual average by 159 (158.8.) 
The Minister of the Interior has said, in the tribune, “It is impossible 
foran assembly, constituted as this is, which represents France, to remain 
indifferent to the state of our prisoners. I am aware that this state is a re- 
flection on former-governments; it is also a reflection on society ; it calls 
for reform.” 
The minister will not have occasion to wait long for these reforms. He 
will be happy to learn the favorable results brought about by the suspension 
labor, /which was y organized, badly chosen, and in no way harmo- 
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No. 4.—Breaking up of Mettray. 





i, oe 


Late papers contain notices of the expected abandonment of the celebrated 
reformatory settlement of Mettray near Tours, in France, in consequence 
of the derangement of the national finances. Without endorsing the politi- oe 
cal implications of the author, we avail ourselves of the following brief 4 
sketch of the institution which we find in a late London paper: “ Mettray 
affords an example of zealous and successful philanthropy, almost without 
a parallel. About eight years ago M. de Metz, who had travelled and stu- 
died much, conceived the idea of attempting to reform the young criminals, 
that his duties obliged him to condemn to fruitless castigation ; and, relin- 
quishing the bench, he devoted himself to the project. He was joined in it . 
by the Marquis de Bretignolles de Courteilles, who made a gift of land. | of 
Funds were obtained by general subscription; and they were augmented i 
by subventions from several departments, and from the central government. 
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The founders of the institution established a special school for teachers, 
erected a commodious and comfortable pile of buildings, and opened their 
doors to youthful culprits under sentence of law. ‘The influences exerted 
in the work of reformation were order, regularity, and, above all, kindness, 
The youths were taught a plain but useful course of jearning, a trade, and 
agricultural occupations; agreeable pleasure-grounds were the scene of 
their recreations; nine Sisters of Charity aided the surgeon in attending the 
infirmary; M. de Metz superintended the whole. The effective reforma. 
tion of offenders increased in its efficiency as time advanced—latterly, it 
was estimated by Mr. M. D. Hillat eighty-five per cent. ; the cases of expulsion 
—*“the capital punishment” of the institution—were reduced in 1847 to 
two. Many affecting anecdotes are told of the moral influence which M. . 
de Metz obtained over his subjects, personally and through his assistants, by 
the incessant appeal to their intelligence and affections. All this was ac- 
complished at a net yearly cost of £12 per head. 

“‘ But the State is bankrupt; the subvention must be withdrawn; and the 
two friends who united in founding the settlement, stopping on the verge of 
a ruin to themselves, which could not avert the catastrophe, have no alter- 
native but abandonment. Such is one fruit of the Revolution of February 
1848—one disastrous result which France incurs through not having an 
efficient government. Of all the institutions in France, not one so com- 
pletely satisfied both sentiment and reason, so distinctly marked the progress 
of the nation in refinement and enlightenment, as the reformatory at Met- 
tray: it was maintained by the Monarchy, it is abandoned by the Republic.” 
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No. 5.—Primary Schools of Paris. 
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glance at the French capital, it appears wonderful that the cholera has 
not made greater ravages in those districts where filth meets one at every 
step. So very unwholesome have the schools for primary instruction 
become, through an utter want of cleanliness, that, upon loud complaints, 
a committee-Was appointed to investigate the real state of the matter. 
Only part of the report has-been received as yet, but it sets forth such 
a disgusting picture of the places where hundreds of children congre- 
gate for several hours every day, that it can har imagined how 
the community is not more severely stricken by the-prevailing epidemic. 
Disinfecting liquids, the principal ingredient of which is nitrate of lead, — 
have been used to moderate the stenches temporarily, but we confidently 
predict that these half-measures will be of no avail without the firm esta- 
blishment of a system of proper draining and ventilation. Though some 
parts of London are in a very bad state, in this respect, we are bound to say 
that things are much worse in Paris, and that the ravages of cholera sre 
not likely ever to be-so-extensivé in London as in the French capital.* Dr. 
Higgins, in a letter-to- Union Medicale, maintains that the inhabitants o! 
London suffer less from cholera, owing io their frequent use of blue pill. 
This may be questioned, for mereury, be used, is not so univer: 
sally ingested as is supposed. Tl atéf comparative cleanliness of Lon- 


don may have much infivence on the moderateamMount of caseé we have had. 
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